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“The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By JOHN T. BARTLETT, Co-Publisher 


MARGARET FISHBACK was 
inspired by young Tony (see our 
cover photo) to write, “Look 
Who's A Mother” (Simon & 
Schuster), a refreshing contribu- 
tion to a fall book season 
which took life in the atomic age 
with dead seriousness. Whether 
Miss Fishback should be referred 
to as a well-known author who 
also writes advertising copy for 
Macy’s (since 1927), or as a 
Macy copy writer who does books, articles, and col- 
umns, on the side, is a moot question—but it really 
doesn’t matter. 

Her other books are “I Feel Better Now,” “Out Of 
My Head,” “I Take It Back,” “One To A Customer,” 
“Safe Conduct,” and “Time For A Quick One.” 
“Look Who's A Mother” is a collection of prose 
and verse—most of it prompted by Tony,” remarks 
the author, adding, “The rest was included to round 
out my so-called progress from bachelor-girl apathy 
and indignation at parents and their young to maud- 
lin Motherhood.” 

Miss Fishback does a weekly page for Lrberty. 
She was doubtless thinking of Tony when in the Feb- 
ruary 23 issue she wrote: 


There'll be plenty of school in the years to come, 
And little Tarzan is far from dumb, 

So that’s the reason it seems to me 

He needn't start at the age of three. 
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Lawrence Treat is known among mystery fans for 
his ‘alphabet’? novels—"‘O As In Omen,” “H As In 
Hangman,” etc. His latest, out in May (Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce), is called. ‘“H As In Hunted.” He 
described the very original way he plots a story in an 
A. & J. article (“‘The Magic Mystery”, July, 1944.) 
Mr. Treat’s frank purpose in writing “How High Is 
Up?” is to secure new members for the Pulp Writers’ 
Section of the Authors’ League, in which endeavor 
he has our blessing. 


A A A 


Philadelphia-born Miriam Allen  deFord, the 
second part of whose article, “Making A Book Con- 
tract,” is published this month, is one of our most 
versatile writers. Articles, translations, condensa- 
tions, newspaper correspondence, verse, biography and 
fiction, have come from her typewriter (which she 
operates with speed and accuracy few writers can 
match) . . . To old readers, Sewell Peaslee Wright 
(‘Stay On The Main Line’) needs no introduction. 
For newcomers: Mr. Wright is a professional adver- 
tising man who is, also, a successful fiction writer 
and a popular instructor in creative writing, originator 
of the famed detour system of plotting. His home 
is in Springfield, Ill. 


A A A 


The staff has completed the 1946 revision of ‘89 
Ways To Make Money By Writing’’—the first post- 


John T. Bartlett 


war edition. This report of some 15,000 words has 
a war record of which The Author and Journalist is 
proud. Science Research Associates, of Chicago, the 
prime contractor supplying the Armed Forces with 
vocational information kits, selected “89 Ways’ as 
the official guide on Writing. Over 8000 copies of 
our manual became a part of as many government 
kits, assigned to army centers in many countries for 
the reference use of G.I.’s. . . . Forbes Magazine, 
publishing a postwar job chart for veterans, also chose 
“89 Ways.” 
A A A 


In our January issue, we took exception to certain 
methods of Truth Publishing Company, operated by 
Daniel Margolies, and the association of this business 
with U. S. Literary Agency, conducted by Margolies 
from the same address. After the issue was out, J. B. 
Kissock wrote us that he had purchased U. S. Liter- 
ary Agency from Margolies, and Margolies had ter- 
minated Truth Publishing Co. 


Employed by Margolies from last September, Mr. 
Kissock writes (in a second letter), “I had nothing 
to do with (a) Truth Publishing, and (b) the sales 
letters which were sent automatically by him upon 
receipt of any script. . . . The fact that his policy 
was an automatic request for anywhere from $475 
down for any novel which came into the office, was 
regrettable . . . and does not concern the present 
policy or management of this office in the slightest 
degree.” Mr. Kissock declares he is conducting the 
U. S. Literary Agency in an entirely proper manner. 


A AA 


We had a pleasant note the other day from Harry 
Stephen Keeler, of Chicago, whose series on web- 
work plot construction published years ago in The 
Author & Journalist stirred up a great deal of inter- 
est, still is used in college classes in creative writing. 
. . . Mr. Keeler recently published his 56th mystery 
novel, “The Case of the Mysterious Moll.” An item 
in literary curiosa: Keeler built this mystery around 
a short story, itself a part of the text, written by 
Hazel Keeler... . While we are on the subject 
of mysteries, we should mention that Howell, Soskin 
(New York) announces this month, with three ti- 
tles, the Junior Mystery League. Plans are to publish 
three mysteries each season, perhaps later form a 
junior book club . . . Brett Halliday, contract chair- 
man of the Mystery Writers Association, writes me, 
“We are in close contact with the Authors’ Guild of 
the Authors’ League, which is drafting a basic mini- 
mum contract to cover all books, so that there will 
be no conflict in the essential provisions of the two 
documents when they are finally completed and ap- 
proved by the two organizations.” 
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year in and ee out, explain the long life of 
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Professional Sales Promotion ... 


We have been developing successful writers since 1923. We sell all types of fiction, articles and books to 
American and Canadian magazines and publishers; through leading Hollywood, English and foreign agency con- 
nections give our clients world-wide coverage on available subsidiary rights. 


. We will be glad to discuss handling your work on straight commission (10’) on 

SELLING WRITERS: American, 15% on Canadian, 20% on foreign sales) if you have sold $500.00 worth 

of fiction or articles to national magazines, or a book, within the past year. If you sold $250.00 worth in the last 
year, we will work with you at one-half reading fee charged beginners. These terms apply only if we handle 
your complete account. Write us listing your sales and ask for our agency information sheet and market news 


letter. 
. We consider scripts from advanced beginners to determine whether they are worthy 
TO NEW WRITERS: of our sponsorship. Until we sell $500.00 worth of your work, we charge a reading 
fee of $2.50 on manuscripts up to 2000 words; $5.00 on scripts 2-5000, and $1.00 per thousand on those 5-12,000. Special 
rates on books. For this we render an honest professional appraisal of your sales possibilities, and practical 


advice. 
AUGUST LENNIGER LITERARY AGENCY 
56 W. 45th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
(Our next announcement will be in June, 1946, A & J) 


A. & J. TRAINING IN FICTION WRITING | 


Absolutely Dependable — Professional — Personal , 


For 25 years A. & J. has proved its ability to train writers success- 
fully. Ask for free booklet, “The Way Past the Editor.” and cou- 


’ pon for free MS. report. 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


Fiction « Articles ¢ Features 
FOR A NEW MARKET 


SEVENTEEN Magazine is looking for stories about young people . . . informative 
articles on everything from sports to homemaking, current events to careers... 


plus personality features about young celebrities . . . but particularly fiction. 


Our readers are intelligent teen-agers interested in the world about them. They're 


eager for serious, adult-level articles . . . but they like lighter-vein material, too. 


Here's your chance to write for an exciting, appreciative audience—one that's 


brand new in importance! 


+ ine yoons service megazine 


11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 
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| STAY ON THE MAIN LINE 


By SEWELL PEASLEE WRIGHT 


YOUR trouble may be that 
you leave New York headed 
for San Francisco, by way of 
Chicago, and wind up in 
Florida or somewhere up 
around Hudson’s Bay. 

In writing a story, this is a 
surprisingly easy thing to do, 
and a goodly number of stud- 
ents to whom I have mention- 
ed this tendency have asked 
me—in a spirit of levity, I 
trust!—if that didn’t prove 
they were following the De- 
tour Theory! Just in case the 
same idea occurs to you, per- 
haps I should point out here and now that once 
our good friend, the protagonist, starts out on the 
detour road, he sticks to it, through thick and thin, 
and finally achieves exactly what he set out to 
achieve, provided that the ending is the usual ‘“happy”’ 
one. 

I know from personal experience how easy it is 
to depart from the main line, and take one of these 
side excursions, and I know from reading hundreds 
upon hundreds of stories written by beginning writ- 
ers that the fault is all too common. I believe I can 
demonstrate best what I have in mind by giving 
an example which is typical, although not nearly so 
obvious. as many which have come to my attention. 
I have purposely used an example which is not so 
obvious, because I believe such an example will dem- 
onstrate how insidious the fault can be. 

Pamela, the passionate brunette, starts out agoniz- 
ing over the fact that her husband is having an affair 
with his too-demure blonde secretary, and winds up 
by deciding that it-7s feasible, even desirable, to adopt 
a child if nature has denied you one of your own. 

You probably wonder what the problem and the 
solution have to do with each other—and everyone 
who has had the opportunity to examine any large 
number of manuscripts from beginning writers has 
often wondered the same thing: what relationship 
the ending bore to the opening. 

This is another of those very simple, utterly obvious 
things which every writer knows, and which all too 
many writers, particularly those in the formative 
period, tend to forget in the throes of creative writing. 
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Sewell Peaslee Wright 


The whole thing arises, I believe, out of the nature 
of the creative mind. You sit down to write a story, 
the opening situation well in mind. The trite example 
of the wife who knows her husband is having an 
extra-marital affair is a good example. A great many 
stories, good stories, have been written about the 
Pamelas of this world, and more can be, and will be, 
written. 

When you sat down to write this story about 
Pamela. the jealous wife, you set up the opening 
situation, and presented clearly and strongly the big 
question: “What can Pamela do about a husband who 
is having an affair with his secretary?’ Having done 
this, and done it well, you somehow or other lost 
interest in Maizie. the secretary, and something which 
you write into the story reminds you that you are 
very much interested in the problem of whether it is 
desirable to adopt a child if you yourself are child- 
less. 

Accordingly, you seize upon this idea. If George, 
the husband, is having an affair with Maizie, perhaps 
it is because there is lacking in his home the patter 
of little feet. If there were a child, Pamela and 
George would be drawn so closely together that he 
would not even glance at another woman. 

This premise opens wide an avenue for expounding 
your beliefs regarding the matter of adopting a child, 
and you do not miss your opportunity. You conclude 
the story with Pamela and George about to live hap- 
pily ever after, having reached the decision to adopt 
a child. 

e 

This is all very fine—except for the fact that you 
have tried to lace together the beginning of one story 
and the end of quite another story. The result is about 
as effective and as attractive as one of these composite 
faces the newspapers concoct at intervals showing, for 
example, the top of MacArthur's face and the lower 
portion of Bull Halsey’s face, placed in juxtaposition. 

If you start a story which sets up a problem which 
is in the breast of a wife whose husband is having 
an affair, then the solution must be an answer to the 
question, “What should a wife do when she finds 
out that her husband is having an affair?” 

You might argue that the adoption of a child is 
the answer, but this claim won't hold water. Pamela's 
problem is a specific and definite problem and it must 
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be arswered specifically and definitely. That you 
haven't done this in the story I have just outlined is 
demonstrated by the fact that the answer is not satis- 
factory. If you were in Pamela’s shoes and you were 
to write to Dorothy Dix, asking her what to do, now 
that you have found that your husband is stepping out 
with his secretary, how happy would you be if Dor- 
othy Dix were to reply, “By all means, dear, adopt 
a child” ? 

You'd probably think that Miss Dix had blown her 
top, or, at least, that she certainly was not in good 
form the day she answered your question, and if you 
propound such a question in the opening paragraphs 
cf a story, and then present the reader with such an 
answer, the reader is going to have just about the 
same opinion of you. 

The trouble, of course, lies in the fact that the 
solution is not sufficiently related to the problem, al- 
though there seems to be a specious relationship. If 
the wife felt that she was losing her grip cn her 
husband, she might logically start to wonder whether 
the adonticn of a child would be an adequate means 
of holding him. The story problem would then re- 
volve around the problem of whether or not this 
action would accomplish the desired results. 

But note that in your imaginary story the big prob- 
lem transcends a simple fear that she may be lesing 
her grip on her husband, and presents a much more 
dramatic and pressing problem, the possible solutions 
to which would logically deal with the husband's un- 
faithfulness. That is, Pamela could simply shoot him, 
or she could decide that what was sauce for the gan- 
der was sauce for the goose, and do some stepping of 
her own. She could go and plead with Maizie, the 
beauteous blonde secretary, or she might even shoot 
Maizie. She could get a divorce, or she could decide 
to ignore the whole thing. Her efforts to fix upon a 
course of action, and the crystalizing of the eventual 
decision reached and followed, would constitute the 
story. 

The ending of your imaginary story of Pamela, 
George, and Maizie, is the ending of quite another 
story entirely. If the major part of the story deals 
with Pamela’s effort to convince herself, or George, 
that the adoption of a child is a desirable thing. then 
the story should start with the presentation of that 
problem, or one very intimately associated with it. 
That is, we might start (and a great many stories have 
so started) with Pamela in a doctor’s office, receiving 
the verdict that she can’t have a baby of her own. 
George desperately wants a baby; a boy, to bear his 
name, to have a toy electric train that George could 
play with, to take fishing, and to carry on his busi- 
ness. But George himself is an adopted child, and 
due to certain unfortunate conditions, was made mis- 
erable by the fact. He does not believe in adoption. 


& 

This story would deal with Pamela’s efforts to 
somehow convince George that, under the circum- 
stances, adoption would be a wonderful thing—and 
at the end of the story, of course, she would be able 
to sell George on the idea. 

The whole thing boils down to this: the ending of 
every story should be the ending of the story you 
started to tell. I told you at the outset that this 
preachment was on a subject very simple and obvious 
—hbut I repeat that a too large percentage of stories 
are ruined simply because the writer does not stick to 
the main line of the story upon which he embarked, 
but insists upon switching off and taking a side ex- 
cursion, arriving at a destination completely different 
from the one originally planned. 
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“Dash out and get the particulars! There must be 
a plot in that slap!” 


This is bad for a number of reasons. It’s illovical, 
and therefore leaves the reader vaguely unsatisfied, no 
matter how good the writing may be. It’s a foolish 
thing to do, because the opening interests especially 
a certain group of people who like a story of the 
kind which the opening promises. This group is 
therefore completely unsatisfied when the story devel- 
ops into another kind of yarn entirely—and the people 
who would have liked that kind of yarn don’t read 
the story, because the opening suggested that it would 
be quite a different kind of story. 

An actual case in point will demonstrate this quite 
clearly. Not long ago I read a story written by a very 
promising beginner, which opened up as a story of a 
very intriguing treasure hunt, against a modern back- 
ground. After perhaps a thousand words, the story 
turned into a love story, and the finding of the treas- 
ure was so incidental that it was hardly more than 
a third-rate incident in the love story. 

Now, a great many people who like treasure-hunt 
stories are not fond of love stories. Probably an even 
larger number of people who go for love stories do 
not care for treasure-hunt stories. The first group 
would be disappointed in the story because it does 
not make good its promise, and turns out to be just 
a love story, whereas the second group, after reading 
a sample paragraph or so, would pass up the story 
because it promised not to be a love story, but an 
adventure story. 

If you happen to be one who always very care- 
fully plots and plans a story before it is actually 
written, and if you plot intelligently, you have only 
to follow your plot outline faithfully in order to 
avoid this common fault. I know a number of writ- 
ers, however, several of whom have broken into print, 
who do plot before they write, and yet are guilty of 
producing these double-jointed stories. 

When the error of their ways is pointed out to 
them, they almost invariably say, “Yes, I see it now, 
but what happened is this. I had the whole thing 
all worked out, but after I got started I got what 
I thought was a better idea, so I switched over to it.” 

They are right, too: that’s exactly what did happen, 
and that’s exactly what does happen very frequently, 
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whether one starts out with a carefully plotted story, 
or with only an idea for an opening. That’s why I 
have so frequently advocated the exceedingly contro- 
versial idea of not plotting with meticulous care be- 
fore the story is written. After we get a story on 
the fire, most of us find that frequently we get a 
better idea than the original one, for the best ideas 
come—-as I have said before!—in the heat of creation 
and not in the grim throes of plotting in advance 
which, at least for most of us, is about as enthralling 
as a neat little problem involving simultaneous quad- 
ratic equation. And just about as inspirational! 

Having recognized this weakness, and having seen 
that it so often results in getting off the main line 
upon which we started, it is not too difficult to dope 
out a su'table means of avoiding this fault, The 
simple rrinciple involved is to recognize the tendency, 
be alert tor departures from the main line upon which 
you started, and then to stop and determine whether 
the side trip is more tempting and desirable than the 
one upon which you started. 

It is not at all uncommon for a practicing writer 
to start the same story several times, and never finish 
it. Each time he starts to tell the story, a better one 
occurs to him, so he proceeds to tell shat story, aban- 
doning completely the material with which he started. 
I have one such “breeder” opening which has spawned 
at least five or six completely different stories, all of 
them murder yarns. It starts out something like this: 


“Jack glanced up into the rear view mirror, and 
saw Death following him. Death was driving a little 
green coupe; Death was a little redhead with a pale 
face and a scarlet blob of a mouth, leaning intently 
over the wheel. . . .””. Sometimes Jack is a girl, and 
Death is a blue-jowled man in a too-small tuxedo, 
but the general idea is the same. By the time the 
two get together, and I have decided why Jack is being 
tailed by Death, and how he avoids dissolution, I 
generally decide that another opening would serve 
better, and so, after I finish the story, I write the 
proper opening to the story I have just finished— 
and save my ‘‘breeder”’ for another time. 

Getting back to these stories which tend to branch 
off from the road you started to travel, I believe that 
the easiest way to avoid this unfortunate complication 
is to check yourself, and keep checking yourself, as 
you go along. After you've written a couple of pages, 
sit back and read those pages over, analyzing for 
yourself, honestly and carefully, the promise you have 
given the reader, so far. From time to time, through- 
out the story, do the same thing, and make sure that 


} you are continuing to write the story, and the kind 


of story, you promised in the first few paragraphs. 

_ Remember that if at any time you recognize the 
fact that you have departed from the theme originally 
established, it’s time then to decide whether you wish 
to stick rigidly to the original idea, or whether the 
new destination sounds more attractive. If the latter 


y's the case, then I would suggest that by all means 


you proceed along the more attractive line, going 
back after the story is completed, to write a new and 
suitable opening for that story, and saving the original 
opening. Perhaps you have a “breeder’’! 

If this seems like too much work, or if, in the 
heat of creation you forget to take these precautions, 
then at least do this: read the story over from begin- 
ning to end as soon as you have finished it. Then 
go back to the first page and decide what the story 
problem is. When you have reached this decision, 
write it down in black and white, because by so doing, 
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you will assure yourself that your thoughts on this 
subject are clear, and definite. 

Then check upon your ending, and see whether 
your ending—the last half dozen paragraphs—presents 
a specific and concrete answer to the problem which 
you set up at the beginning. 

If so, then this fault has not this time been yours; 
if, on the other hand, you find that the answer the 
ending gives is not the answer to the question set 
up by the beginning, then break the story apart at 
the point where you departed from the main line of 
the original story problem. Think about that story 
problem a little more, and write an ending which 
does take care of that problem. Then pick un the 
other part of the story, and devise an opening which 
will raise the question which that ending arswers. 

If you'll do this honestly, wisely, and /nvariahly. 
I think you'll find that a good many of veur yarns, 
by the simple magic of this procedure, will turn cut 
to be two stories—cach far better than the ill-begot- 
ten original! 


Farm Journal, Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, 
has dropped “and Farmers’ Wife” from its title. Arti- 
cles for the farm wife are still used, however, and 
the magazine pays top rates for short stories with 
woman interest. Rate for articles is 5 cents a word 
and up. Arthur H. Jenkins is editor. 

Ziff-Davis, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, is 
paying 114 cent to 3 cents a word for fast-action 
detective mysteries, with lots of dialogue. and for 
true crime stories, ranging from 2000 to 7500 words 
in length, for Mammoth Mystery, and the same rate 
for strong action stories with any type of background, 
also 2000 to 7500 words, for Mammoth Adventure. 
Both are bi-monthlies, and have Raymond A. Palmer 
as managing editor. 

American Legion Magazine, 1 Park Ave., New York 
16, wants no longer to be considered a special mar- 
ket interested only in fiction with a World War I 
slant. “We are now a general market, on the Jook- 
out for fiction of interest to men of all ages, especially 
those who have served in World War II,” the editor, 
Alexander Gardiner, informs. ‘Whenever possible, 
we want the romantic angle to play an important part 
in our fiction. We want humor. We want ad- 
venture. Above all, we want stories written in a 
light, easy style.” In the future, top length for 
fiction will be 2500 words. Special emphasis is on 
chort-shorts from 1000 to 1500 words. High rates 
will be paid on acceptance, with rate based primarily 
on quality. 

The Family Circle Magazine, formerly at 400 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, is now located at 25 W. 45th 
St.. New York 19. 

Twin City Furniture Digest, and Mid-Continent 
Mortician, published by the Grant Williams Publish- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, have moved editorial offices 
from the Wesley Temple Bldg., to the Andrus Bldg., 
512 Nicollet Ave., Suite 512. oe 
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STORY TELLER 


By Stanton A. Coblentz 


While his romantic novels pleased the trade, 
Tracing invented heroes’ rise and fall, 

In his own life, dark-webbed and undisplayed, 
He lived the greatest novel of them all. 
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WHEN it comes to general advice to young writers 
—though with particular reference to the signing of 
the first book contract—the noted authors answering 
the questionnaire have given a great deal of it—some 
of it contradictory, but most of it sound and sensi- 
ble, and much of it the fruit of long years of hard 
experience. 

Erle Stanley Gardner, whom one would not expect 
to be able to find a minute of leisure, took the time 
to write a whole article in answer to the question- 
naire, from which unfortunately space permits only 
the quotation of a few excerpts. He said: 

“I don’t think a writer sells his stories fo the 
editors or to the publishers. He sells them so the 
reading public. He sells them through the editors 
and publishers, but the reading public is the only 
paying customer in the entire transaction. 

“A publisher wants to buy salable merchandise. 
He knows that if an author can put out a fairly 
satisfactory first book and follow it up with a little 
better second book, that author is apt to be a valu- 
able piece of Jiterary property. Naturally, the pub- 
lisher wants to keep that author. 

“The big gamble so far as the publisher is con- 
cerned comes when the first manuscript from an 
author is accepted for publication. The publisher 
thinks he has a piece of valuable merchandise. Quite 
often he guesses wrong. Naturally he tries to keep 
his profits as large as possible while he makes his 
investment as small as he can... . 

“If I didn’t like a publisher, I wouldn't stay 
with him. If I stayed with him, I would have close 
personal and business relations and try to see that 
he made a very good profit on my books. The 
more valuable a property is to him, the more time, 
thought, and effort he gives it... . 

“I think we writers are inclined to pay too much 
attention to the rates, etc., in a contract and not 
enough to annual income. It isn’t a question of 
what rates of royalty some publisher will pay; the 
thing for a writer to consider is what his total roy- 
alties will be at the end of one year, at the end of 
five years, and at the end of ten years. . 

“I sometimes get a little fed up with all this talk 
about the big bad publishers who are trying to 
crowd the writer to the wall. A publisher who is 
making money out of a writer regards that writer 
with a loving eye. Despite the fact that my own 
publisher has insured my life for $100.000, the 
executives turn pale every time I get a cold... . 

“So my advice to beginning writers is first to get 
yourself a good publisher and then concentrate on 
turning out the best work you can. The question 
of rates and cuts on subsidiary rights just isn’t as 
important as lots of people think. . . . 

“And it’s just as important to see that your pub- 
lisher makes money as it is to see that you make 
money.” 


Perhaps the best way to give the full flavor of the 
more general suggestions and recommendations to the 
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The Views and Experiences of Many Authors 


Bik MAKING A BOOK CONTRACT 


By MIRIAM ALLEN deFORD 


“first book’’ author is just to set them down as they 
come. 

From Vardis Fisher: ‘Ordinarily any new author 
is so damned lucky to get a publisher that perhaps 
he ought to be satisfied with that as a start.” 

James Thurber: “Seek the advice of some writer 
who has been through the mill, and don’t simply carry 
manuscripts to publishers without knowing something 
about the different publishing houses. Almost any 
new writer is bound to know somebody who can help 
him out with advice.” 

George R. Stewart: “An author should always re- 
member that he must make money for his publisher 
- well as for himself, or else he will not get very 
ar. 

H. L. Mencken (true to form): “I believe that pub- 
lishers, as a class, are much more competent and hon- 
est than authors.” 

Booth Tarkington: ‘Deal with honorable publish- 
ers only. Most of them are, and the other kind, ob- 
scure, rare, and feeble specimens, prove recognizable 
in a half hour’s talk.’ (Or, as Jean Burton put it, 
“Pick a responsible publisher.”’ ) 

Ernest Haycox: “Young authors are universally and 
timelessly afraid their book won't get published. But 
if a book is good, a bit of dickering won't kill it. If 
the dickering does kill it, possibly the fault may lie 
with the book. There’s no cure for a young author's 
jitters except to become an old author; then he'll lose 
his youthful jitters—and acquire a more mature set 
of jitters which are worse than those he had before.” 

Nancy Barr Mavity: “My advice to the beginner is 
this: survey the field and note which publishers’ lists 
include a considerable portion of your own type of 
work, particularly if this is in a special field (biog- 
raphy, history, science, etc.). At the present time a 
number of new houses are being established, on the 
lookout for new talent, and the beginner might do 
well to consider these. Incidentally, the reviewer sub- 
consciously ‘rates’ the publishers, and is more likely 
to give attention to a work by an unknown author 
with a ‘good’ imprint than if the publisher seems to 
be a fly-by-night concern.” 

Dorothy McCleary: ‘Try to decide at the outset 
whether you wish the risk and thrill of a puff-pub- 
lisher, who will soon grow cold if your first book 
does not sell—or are willing to stick for better or 
worse with a more conservative firm whose failure 
to push your name will often irritate you, but who 
will probably remain receptive to future manuscripts.” 

G. F. Gerald Heard: “Most difficulties arise, when 
dealing with a reputable firm, from misunderstandings. 
A young author is seldom a good business man and 
often an unwarranted optimist re: his prospects.” 

Charles Nordhoff: “I think that the author of 
a novel should retain serial, motion picture, and 
radio rights, as well as all foreign rights except 
Canadian. I think, furthermore, that the young 
novelist should dispense with agents in dealing with | 
the publishers of his book in America. On the other 
hand, he should employ a reputable agent to dispose 
of serial and motion picture rights here at home, 
and of book and serial rights abroad.”’ 


The Author & Journalis: 
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An anonymous novelist: “I believe that the risks 
a new writer runs come from much more complicated 
sources than mere contract-making. If he is a writer 
with a future, not a one-novel person, the first novel 
is not of so much consequence from the point of the 
contract, as it is from the attitude the publishers may 
take toward it: will they promote it? . . . If he 
gets a break, and his book is well received, he may 
make his own conditions eventually, if he goes on 
writing. . . . Very few first novels have large sales. 
but it is possible, just the same, to establish one’s self 
with a first novel to the extent of interesting the pub- 
lisher in one’s future.” 

Another well-known novelist, also anonymous: ‘‘Ob- 
viously it wouldn’t be fair for an author to expect a 
publisher to make the concessions for a first book that 
he’d make to an author who had written several suc- 
cessful books. I had to fight, and fight hard, for years, 
in order to get the sort of contract I wanted. I couldn't 
have got to first base in that fight unless I’d been able 
to use a long and extremely valuable back-list as a 
lever. . . . I have had no objectionable stipulations 
inserted into my contracts, but I’ve seen some stinkers 
slipped into other authors’ contracts.” 

Leonard Nason: “If after a year or so of effort a 
book has not sold, put it aside and write another. 
Even a third. I sent my first book to about ten pub- 
lishers, all of whom kindly turned it down. I wrote 
a second, and due to some whim of public taste, the 
second one had a very large sale. The publishers were 
then only too happy to publish the first one, which 
did 60,000 copies and is still selling in the cheap ed- 
ition after 15 years. I can recall an internationally 
known author who didn’t hit the bull's eye until his 
18th book, and is now living in luxury on the roy- 
alties from the other 17, which were promptly repub- 
lished after the 18th came to harbor. . . . Remember 
that writing books is just as much of a poker game 
as any other form of business.”’ 

Glenway Wescott: ‘There are old, needless, set 
traditions in any business; and if, upon due reflection, 
literary men should all object to the present division 
of rights, their (the publishers’) point of view and 
their business methods would gradually adjust them- 
selves to our point of view, and writing might be 
more profitable.” 


Louise Andrews Kent: ‘Unless there is confidence 
between the author and the publisher the whole re- 
lationship is an unfortunate one, and I feel that it is 
likely to have a bad effect on the writer’s work. Cer- 
tainly if he wishes to conduct a vendetta with his pub- 
lishers he’d better get an agent to do the hand-to-hand 
fighting, but I feel strongly that he will be better off 
if he is guided by confidence rather than suspicion.” 

Neill James: “Submit the work to the top pub- 
lisher in the field. If rejected, try next best. A new- 
comer cannot make demands an established name 
can.” 

Jacques Barzun: “No author should feel that his 
role, once his book has been accepted, is to be a little 
gentleman sitting quietly in his corner. Publishers are 
a political lot who respond to pressure, lobbying, and 
outcry. It can be done without rudeness or personal 
antagonism. But an active interest in his own work 
is a good way for an author to induce that same in- 
terest in his publishers.” 

Phil Stong: “Writing is a business, or every writ- 
er would have starved to death 3000 years ago. Con- 
cede nothing; ask for twice what they offer and get 
a good lawyer before you change your typewriter rib- 
bon. Writing is as much concerned with plain good 
sense as any profession.” 
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“Your contract isn’t quite ready, Mr. Tillikins. 
Just sign this blank sheet, and our legal depart- 
ment will fix up everything!” 


But, from an opposite viewpoint, Gordon Young: 
“Unless the author is very much of a business man 
he had better have an agent; and if he is a business 
man, why the devil does he want to fool around with 
writing stuff? He ought to be a publisher himself.” 

Mr. Young also has some very sound remarks to 

make on publishers as a whole: 

“Publishers are business men, and their ethics 
are as diversified as those of other business men. 
Some take your eye teeth, then want to know why 
the hell the fillings aren’t gold; some—a few— 
will finance a young author, nurse him along, build 
him up, then have him go to another publisher. 

‘The inexperienced author hasn’t any conception 
of the organization in a big publishing house. One 
that I know does, or did, issue a special booklet 
for the sales force on every book it published. . . . 

“My guess is that the number of publishers who 
are swindlers are few and far between and don't 
last long.” 

Finally, it is well to remember that all this advice 
deals solely with the business, or merchandising, end 
of the writing profession. The motivation for writing, 
the reason for doing that instead of some other kind 
of work, is in another and very different category. As 
one of the oldest and best-known novelists in Ameri- 
ca, who did not wish us to use his name, put it: ‘The 
big thing is the idea and the plan. The next big thing 
is vivid writing.” 

Or, in the words of another anonymous correspond- 
ent: “All-weather advice to beginning writers: Are 
you writing today? Did you write yesterday? Are 
you planning to write tomorrow?” 

oo0o0 


Navy Pictorial News is now located at 624 West 
Ocean View Ave., Norfolk, Va. 

Trail-R-News, now at 412 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 
14, Room 605 Park Central Bldg., reports it is 
overstocked in all departments. 

Tricolor, 1 E. 57th St., New York, has been dis- 
continued. 
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WHEN is a writer entitled to a better-than-mini- 
mum rate. What happens when you ask for more 
than you are offered? Do magazines buy the same 
rights from all their contributors? And if not, how 
can you hang on to your extra rights? 

Fcw are the authors with an answer to those four 
cucstions. Anyone, of course, can pick up a copy of 
The Author and Journalist's quarterly listing and find 
cut the minimum rates. Many of them will be stated 
as ‘‘one cent and up.” But when do those rates go up, 
ond how much? 

The grapevine may carry a hint or two, and it’s 
self-evident that some of the featured cover-names 
are raid well over the one-cent rate, or whatever the 
minimum is. But as for rights—the average writer, 
I hope, looks at the back of his check. If it’s en- 
dorsed “First North American Serial Rights Only,” 
he murmurs “That's good,”” and deposits it. And if 
it’s endorsed “Ali Rights,” he says “That's bad,”’ and 
he depesits it in the same bank and it’s worth the 
same amount of food. 

A few years later, of course, he may have a chance 
to resell the story, or he may merely see it in print 
without having received an extra cent. That hurts. 
But he remembers vaguely that he sold ‘All Rights,”’ 
and so there’s obviously nothing he can do about it. 
He sits down at his typewriter and the words he 
pounds out that day may be a little grimmer than 
usual for he has a chip on his shoulder. 

For the favored few, the setup is a different one. 
Take Johnny Bigshot, for instance. He lives in New 
York, knows all the writers and has lunch with his 
editors. Over a drink he says to his editor, “How 
about a raise in rates?” The editor. who likes Johnny 
and went to a party at Johnny’s house last month, 
cays, “Sure. I think we can manage.’ It’s sometimes 
as easy as that—for Johnny Bigshot. 

Meantime Harry Smalltown, who writes just as 
competently and contributes just as frequently to the 
same magazine, wonders whether he shouldn’t be 
paid a little more. Maybe he just wonders. Or maybe 
he broaches the question by mail and receives a long 
answer explaining that, in special cases where his 
stories have special merit, the editor will be glad to 
top his regular rate, but as a general thing Harry had 
better forget the whole business. And so Harry for- 
gets, and he doesn’t know that at the end of the year, 
for the same wordage of approximately the same 
literary quality, Johnny Bigshot’s receipts are five 
hundred dollars higher than his. 

It happened even more dramatically than that. I 
can’t name names, but it was about a year ago, after 
an open meeting of the Pulp Writers’ Section of the 
Authors’ League. We'd listened to speakers explain 
the importance of rights and we'd heard a talk on 
what the pulp writer can do to promote racial equal- 
ity. Then we'd adjourned for drinks and we'd broken 
up into small groups. At the table next to me sat 
a writer whom I'll call X. X was a big name in the 
pulp field. He had a good agent and was satisfied 
with the way things were going. He was talking to 
Y, who used to be an editor but had given up his 
job and turned to free-lancing. They were discussing 
a story that Y had just sold. X asked casually what 
Y had been paid for it and Y said two cents. 

X couldn't believe it. He was the bigger name 
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HOW HIGH IS UP? 


and he was perhaps the best-known contributor to 
that same magazine. But X was receiving only a cent 
and a half. He told Y, and Y merely said, “Get 
wise to yourself, boy. Go there and ask for two cents. 
They can pay it, and they will.’”’ And so X went and 
he asked, and nobody objected or even put up an 
argument. And since a serial happened to be involved 
and the word total mounted. he has $900 more in 
his pocket than he would otherwise have had. And 
all because he attended a meeting, asked a fellow- 
writer a simple question and got an honest answer. 

In the matter of rights. the differences are even 
greater. A magazine will frequently buy different 
rights from different authors, and without regard to 
their standine. There are writers who have made 
dozens of sales to certain magazines, giving away 
“All Rights’ or “All Serial Rights,” and there are 
other writers whose sales are only ¢fractional and 
who are selling “First North American Serial Rights 
Only” to the same magazine. 

Take the matter of the rubber stamp or the mim- 
eographed form. When vou get your contract in a 
stamped endorsement on the check, or, sometimes, in 
a separate form to be signed by you, it stands to rea- 
son that you have the regular agreement which that 
particular magazine makes with all its writers. But. 
though it stands to reason, it ain’t necessarily so. The 
publisher may well have gone around the corner and 
bought another rubber stamn. or else mimeographed 
another standard form, which he uses for other writ- 
ers and which is yours for the asking—or the insist- 
ing. 

What, then, can Harry Smalltown do about this? 
How can he know? He can join the Pulb Writers’ 
Section of the Authors’ League, and benefit from its 
members’ experiences. 

Last summer. the Pulp Writers’ Section sent out a 
questionnaire to its members. We asked what rates 
our members were getting from the various magazines 
and what rights they were selline. We asked them 
how many stories they had sold and whether they sold 
directly or through an agent. We tried to find out 
whether they specified the rights which they wished 
to sell, how they specified them and what they did 
when rights were bought other than those specified. 
We asked for information on the release of rights 
which a magazine had bought, we asked for instances 
of stories being used for other than original publica- 
tion and for all surrounding circumstances. We told 
our members to send us their kicks and complaints. 
their praise and their criticism and their general ideas 
about the pulp universe. 

€ 

It took us a long time to boil down and collate 
all the information. For some magazines it was 
scanty. for others it was complete. But out of it all 


came the data that Harry Smalltown needs. What is © 
the smallest bundle of rights which any specific mag- — 


azine is apparently willing to buy, and has actually 
bought from other writers? What are its higher 
rates? How many stories or how many words does ¢ 
writer have to sell before his rates go up? And how 
high is up? 

Harry Smalltown, if he is a Section member, sim- 


ply tells us that he is selling to magazine M and | 


would like information on rates and rights. We tell 
him, for example, that magazine M usually buys “‘All 
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Serial Rights,” but that in four cases it is buying 
“First North American Serial Rights Only.” We tell 
him that it pays a minimum of a cent, but that three 
writers who have sold more than fifteen stories to it 
are receiving from a cent and a half to a cent and 
three-quarters. 

Harry now knows to what he is entitled. If he has 
an agent. he can needle the agent. If he sells directly, 
the rest is un to him. But he knows his background, 
and he knows that. when he has sold fifteen stories. 
he is entitled to a higher rate. And furthermore, he 
knows much of the important gossip that Johnny 
Bigshot used to have exclusively. 

Of course, there are manv magazines which treat 
the writer fairly and honestly. There are magazines 
whose policy is to buy “First North American Serial 
Rights Only’ and which automatically increase a 
writer’s rates after he has sold them a certain num- 
ber of stories. I believe that all rates are lower than 
they should be. But outside of that. I believe that 
the average pulp magazine is at least reasonably 
decent and deservedly commands the respect and good 
will of the average writer. 

It is not the sole purpose of this article to give a 
sales plug for the Pulp Writers’ Section. Mv inten- 
tion is merely to point out one important and recent 
accomplishment of the Section, which is of practical 
value to all writers. Whether you work through an 
agent or not, the information is eaually important to 
you. The survey, which was broken down into re- 
ports of sales direct and sales through agents, showed 
a marked difference in only one field. This is not to 
imply that an agent is valueless. Far from it. Jt is 
merely proof that no one man is omnipotent. The 
Section has alwavs believed that cooperation between 
all people connected with the business of writing is 
essential. 

I remember the first story I ever sold. At the time. 
T had never read a writers’ magazine and the Pulp 
Writers’ Section was not even in existence. But I 
vot a check from a now defunct magazine, and on 
the back of the check were the magic words, ‘‘All 
Rights.” 

I wasn’t quite sure what they meant. I didn’t know 
whether the editor liked the story so much that he 
was buying as much of it as he could, or whether in 
some subtle way I was being made to part with some- 
thing that should have been mine. But in any case, 
I ran all the way to the bank and cashed that check 
quick. I had to know that the sale was real. 

That was years ago. Since then, I’ve been subjected 
to a lot of professional education. I know something 
of the devious and important auirks involved in the 
concept of literary rights. I have made some queer 
secondarv sales. The queerest of all. I think, was a 
series of detective puzzles bought’ by a steamship 
company, to print on the backs of their dinner menus. 
It was for a six-day cruise. in the days when those 
things happened, and I sold a set of six. The idea 
was for people to sit down at a dinner table and 
amuse their minds while they restrained their stom- 
achs. Or waited for their table-mates to show up. 


Writing is a solitary occupation. Authors need to 
look at their kind. And if it’s too far to look, they 
nevertheless need to share their problems and their 
interests. They do it by joining writers’ organiza- 
tions, by reading magazines such as this one, by send- 
ine in letters to contributors’ columns and letting 
their surplus energy splatter where it may. The sum 
total is a writer’s professional education. This is how 
he learns about publishers and editors, and about 
himself. 

The Pulp Writers’ Section has several hundred 
members and includes the vast majority of the better- 
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known writers. It handles complaints of all kinds 
and gives advice on subiects ranging from a good 
agent to a good hotel. (That happened last month. 
when someone in the League office dug up a hotel 
room for a visiting author.) It sends out frequent 
membership letters on current topics, and its mem- 
bers get the regular Authors’ League Bulletin, with 
its lively discussions and confidential information. 
And, on the basis of the service outlined above, it 
is now hoped that a member of the Section will earn 
more money for a given number of words of a given 
quality than will a non-member. 

It will be argued that there is no such thing as 
standardization of stories. that quality varies and that 
the better story commands the higher price. It will 
be claimed that an author's twentieth story may be 
no better than his fourth and consequently is worth 
no more. 

There is truth in these contentions, but not enough 
of it. An author knows when his stories are good 
and when his output is, by and large, increasing in 
quality. Furthermore, he can be certain that he is 
worth more to a magazine after he has appeared in 
it a dozen times, after he has created a character in 
it which people like, after his name has been featured 
on the cover. Many people, in buying pulp maga- 
zines, glance at the list of contributors on the cover 
before they even notice the title. Magazines have 
watched their circulation go up the month after pub- 
lishing a particularly good issue. Writers should 
know this. too, and should be aware of their own 
worth. The Pulp Writers’ Section is trying to help 
them cash in on it. 

In order to keep our records up-to-date. we send 
periodic report forms to all our members. The forms 
are returned anonymously and unsigned. so that no 
one can pry into anyone else’s affairs. The enterprise 
is thus a mutual one. Writers contribute to a pool 
of information and take out of it what they need. 

Membership in the Pulp Writers’ Section of the 
Authors’ League is open to anyone who has pub- 
lished five or more stories in the past vear in a pulp 
magazine or magazines of national circulation; to 
anvone who has, over a period of years, published 
the equivalent; or to anvone in the pulp field who 
has published a book. The pulp field. in addition 
to the regular magazines in the detective. mystery, 
adventure. love, Western, sport, fantasy or pseudo- 
scientific fields (and I hope I haven’t omitted any), 
also includes confession and true-crime. Dues, if you 
join the Authors’ Guild with voting privileges therein 
(the Authors’ Guild covers the entire book and 
magazine fields and, if you write or expect to write 
other than pulp, you should have membership in it), 
are $15 a year. If you write exclusively pulp, you 
may become an associate member, with full rights 
in the Pulp Writers’ Section, for $10 a year. For an 
application blank, write to Pulp Writers’ Section, 
The Authors’ League, 6 East 39th Street, New York 
16. Or to me personally, in care of the Pulp Writ- 


ers’ Section. 
Oo 


Western Family, 3224 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 
4, is looking for material for a new column to 
called “Living Humor.” “The column will appear 
in each issue,” writes Audree Lyons, associate editor, 
“and will consist of one anecdote each time. We 
need humorous, everyday incidents which will be of 
interest to our housewife readers. We will pay $25 
on acceptance for 100 to 300 words.” 

The Mayflower’s Log, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Frank B. Cook, editor, reports that Jess 
verse will be needed from now until summer. 
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CONDUCTED BY WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


LXXXtI—CRIME FICTION FORMULAS 
(11) Conflict Between Criminals 


CRIME stories thus far reviewed have at least one 
phase in common—they deal with conflict between 
criminals on the one side and law-abiding persons 
on the other. This suggests a further possibility. 
Why not devise plots in which the conflict is be- 
tween criminals and other criminals? 

Naturally, we are not the first to envision this 
possibility. Conflicts between criminals are of com- 
mon occurrence, not only in real life but in fiction. 

To this realm belong many tales of hi-jacking, 
wherein one gang seeks to deprive another of its 
spoils; of “fences,” and hush-money, and blackmail; 
of racketeering, bootlegging, black market activities; 
of gang wars, struggles between rival aspirants for 
underworld leadership, or for some gangster’s ‘‘moll.” 

More often, perhaps, than otherwise, conflict be- 
tween criminals is employed as a secondary rather 
than as a primary theme. This may be due to editor- 
ial preference for yarns in which there is a sympa- 
thetic protagonist—or it may be due to failure on 
the part of authors to take full advantage of this 
possibility for varying their plots. 

As a secondary theme, the conflict may occur when 
a detective solves the case by creating strife between 
associates in crime, which leads to their exposure 
and undoing. Sometimes an innocent victim is caught 
up in action growing out of a gang war, or out of 
the machinations of rival criminals; this gives us a 
Crime Adventure story, with conflict between crim- 
inals as its background. Often the initial murder 
or other crime out of which the action grows in- 
volves the murder of one criminal by another. A 
jewel thief is murdered by another who covets his 
loot; a blackmailer’s victim becomes desperate and 
ends the persecution by drastic action. 

Now and then, however, we have a story in which 
the theme of criminal against criminal predominates. 
Following are typical examples: 

TO HELL—ONE TICKET. (Sarah Holmes in New 

Detective, January, 1946.) 

Perry steals the famous Thorpe diamonds from 
his banker-employer. He takes them to a hock 
shop—tries to pawn them. Old Lerner, the pro- 
prietor, surmises that the jewels were stolen and 
keeps the loot, under threat of calling the police. 
He even humiliates Perry by forcing him to leave 
his gun, giving him five dollars and a pawn ticket 
for it. Raging at his impotence, Perry returns at 
closing time, recovers his gun and shoots Lerner. 
He is so frightened that he runs from the store 
without recovering the jewels; later, when he re- 
turns for them, he finds that the door has latched 
itself on the inside. Patrolman Grainger comes 
upon him beating at the door. Accepting Perry’s 
story that he wants to redeem a pawn ticket, he 
admits him with a pass key. Perry, watching for 
a chance to run away, is paralyzed with fright 
when Old Lerner apparently enters. At sight of 
this seeming apparition from the dead, he babbles 
a confession and is arrested. It turns out that 
the “ghost” was actually Lerner’s decrepit broth- 
er. 

One difference may be noted between stories in- 
volving conflict between criminals and most other 
types. The preferred happy ending requires that the 
sympathetic character shall win out. When criminal 
is arrayed against criminal, there is not likely to be 
a sympathetic side—the protagonist is as despicable 
as his opponent. The reader is best satisfied if in 
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such a yarn the conflict brings retribution to both, 
as in the above yarn. 

Longer fiction, however, usually requires a sympa- 
thetic central character. Sometimes—as in O. Henry's 
series built about “The Gentle Grafter’ and in 
George Randolph Chester's ‘“Get-Rich-Quick Wal- 
lingford’’—this is accomplished by making the hero 
such an engaging scamp that the reader condones his 
shady activities. In the example which follows, the 
hero is pictured as a character of staunch patriotism 
and loyalty, even though his activities are a_ trifle 
outside of the law. Thus he escapes the retribution 


meted out to the criminal factions with which he 
was mixed up. 
HIDE-OUT IN HELL. (Novelette by W. T. Bal- 
lard in Detective Tales, December, 1945.) 
Joe Streeter engages Duce Callahan to act as 


his agent in a deal for three million*’dollars worth 
of high-graded gold, which the men who stole it 
are supposed to have hidden just across the Mex- 


ican border. He claims to have agreed to turn it 
over to the U. S. Treasury, which will pay him 
full value for it if he can smuggle the gold into 
this country. Duce is to go to the Potter ranch 
and make contact with one Professor Adams, who 
will arrange the delivery of the gold. Shortly 
after arriving at the Potter ranch, Duce finds a 
dead man in his room. Bill Potter identifies the 
corpse as that of Professor Adams—claims not 
to know how he met death. Duce surprises a 


girl, Annabelle Lee, searching the Professor's hag- 
gage. She gets the drop on him and locks him 
in a closet. Duce is released by a man who claims 
to be Val Marcus, agent of the United States 
Treasury Department. Rodriguez, of the Mexican 
police, attempts to arrest Duce for the murder of 
Adams. Duce overpowers and locks him in a 
wine cellar. Marcus confides that he is not really 
a Treasury representative, but is actually Pro- 
fessor Adams. The dead man is the real Treasury 
representative. After studying Duce and also 
Scoville and Ryan, two shady characters with 
whom Miss Lee seems to be associated, Professor 
Adams has decided that Duce is the man he wants 
to deal with and late that night he leads him to 
the gold cache. The precious metal is loaded onto 
burros and transported to the beach, where Street- 
vessel offshore. 


er has been waiting in a 
comes ashore personally to take charge. When 
Adams's associates demand cash for the gold. he 


produces it, paying them two million for the three 
million dollars’ worth. Thereupon Scoville and 
Ryan, with several followers, appear and hold un 
the gathering. They are about to get away witl 
the gold when a surprise attack from Streeter’s 
gang overcomes them. Duce realizes that these 
men of Streeter’s had been held in reserve for the 
purpose of robbing Adams and his men of the 


cash he had paid them. He accuses Streeter of being 4% 


a double-crosser, and the latter admits further 
that he has no intention of turning the gold over 
to the Treasury Department. Enraged. Duce 
snatches a gun and gets the drop on Streeter. He 
is holding him prisoner when Rodriguez arrives 
with soldiers, who take Streeter and the other 
surviving crooks into custody. It develons that 
Miss Tee had released him from the wine cellar 
and that she is a government under-cover agent 
Duce is absolved from complicity in the criminal! 
aspects of the affair and the storv closes on a 
note of romance between him and Miss Lee. 


Not infrequently, the story of conflict between 
criminals takes on a grimly humorous slant, as in 
the following ironic tale: 

FOWL PLAYING. 
tective, March, 1944.) 


Shrimpo Sands, arrested on a charge of burg- 
lary, tells his cell-mate a sad story of disil!usion- 
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aS 
th Canadian Forum, The, 28 Wellington St., W., Toronto, Can. 
it STANDARD PERIODICALS (M-25) Short sterres to 1500 words reflecting current Canadian 
$ social scene; articles and essays, 1800. Poems of high literary 
x- quality. Alan Creighton, Asst. Ed. $5 a story, Pub.; poems and 
it Alaska Life Magazine, 708 American Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. articles paid in subscriptions. 
m Articles, short stories, on Alaska or of particular seria Th 7 Canadian Geographical Journal, 49 Metcalfe St., Ottawa, 
to Alaskans, 1500-4000; verse, 4-40 lines. Don Reed. 2c, ub. Canada, (M-35) Illustrated geographical articles 1000-5 : 
*h Al:ance, 45 W. 45th St., New York 19. (M) Literary and Gordon M. Dallyn. le up, Pub. 
10 ultural material f North “American life and thought directed Canadian National Magazine, 355 McGill St., Montreal, 
ly to Latin America Frances R : Gra t. oe : Canada. (M-10) Articles bearing on Canadian National activ- 

a America, 32 St.. New York. (W-25)_ Articles on ities and railway problems, to 2000. C. W. Higgins, Mng. 

topics of curt and _interest, Ed. Ace. 

arse S S25 ver 170 artic 
cles, shor stone 4 -try Ss “ts 
American Hebrew, The, 48 W. 48th St., New York. (W-15) 
Articles on Jewish affairs, short stories, Jewish background, i 
m American scene 1200-1500. Florence Lindemann. %c up, shortly Christian Century, The, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (W-15) 
is J atter Pub. Articles on religious, economic and social topics. Chas. Clayton 
eS American Legion Magazine, | lark Ave., New York. (M) Morrison. indefinite 
in | Short stories to 2500, short-shorts, 1000-1500, and articles, Christian Science Monitor, 1 Norway St., Boston 15. (D-5) 
of § to 1500, with appeal to men, especially ex-servicemen; fillers; Articles, e5Says,_1OF editorial and department pages, up to 

a | cartoons. Alexander Gardiner. High rates, Acc. (Query.) 800; forum to 1200; poems. <Acc., or Pub. 

; Ameri an Magazi ne, The, (Crowell) 250 Park Ave., New York Collier’s, (Crowell), 250 Park Ave., New York 17. (W-10) 
7. (M-25) Short stories 3600-4500; short shorts 1000-1500; Short stories, 1250 up; serials up to 64,000; novels and ar- 
storiettes, 750: vi neties. 500; novels, 25000. Articles usually ticles on popular. questions of the day 3500; fillers; cartoons; 
trranged for. Sumuer Blossom; John K. McCaffery, Fiction Ed verse only rarely. Kenneth Littauer, fiction editor. First 

sO fF First class rates, Acc. class rates, Acc. 

th American Mercury, The, 570 Lexington Ave., New York 22. Columbia, 45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. (M-10) (Knights 
or | (M-25) Political, foreign affairs, art, medicine, science, mu- of Columbus) Articles of general Catholic interest, 2500-3500; 
ts sic, etc., articles and essays. short. stories, up to 3000; essays; verse. John Donahue. lc to 3c, Ace. 

to q verse. Lawrence E. Spivak. 3c up, Acc. Common Ground, 20 W. 40th St., New York 18. | (Q-50) 
to American Scholar, The, 5. E. 44th St., New York. (Q-65) Articles, fiction, and poetry on_ the racial-cultural situation 

t- Articles, 3000-5000; verse. Hiram Haydn. $5, printed page, and folk materials in America, 1500-3000. Margaret Anderson, 

le maximum $50, verse, $15-$20, Acc. Ed. Ye to 2c, Pub. 

+7) Ameri-an Swedish Monthly, The, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New Commentary, 425 4th Ave., New York 16. Articles giving 
Tork 20 (M-20) Illustrated articles dealing with Sweden, diverse points of view on Jewish problems and world affairs. 

VM relations between Sweden and U. S., or stories of prominent Elliot E. Cohen. No set rate. 

pe An a of Swedish stock. 1000-2000. Victor O. Freeburg. Commonweal, The, 386 4th Ave., New York 16. (W-10) In- 

rd 2c, tos $3, Acc. dependent Catholic review. Timely articles on literature, arts, 

iD § ‘api Life, P. O. Box 233, Cape Girardeau, Mo. (Q-25; public affairs, up to 2500; verse up to 16 lines. Philip Burn- 

+} $1 yr.) Official organ American Folkways Assn. Ozark folk ham. Edw. Skillin, Jr. %c, verse 40c line, Pub. 

Ta Argosy (Popular), 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-25) (M-25) Articles on events, organizations and personalities of 
1e hort stories of colorful, adventureful, dramatic living, to 5000; general interest, up to 2500; story-telling photos. Harris Shev- 
rvelettes, 10 sae 000; comnplete short novels, 20-25,000. Articles, elson. $300 per story or article. Fillers, 400 words or less, 10c. 
1e @ features, vers Cartoons. Henry Steeger, Ed.; Rogers Acc. 
lg § Ferrill, Mng. Fd. Cc litan M i (Hearst) 959 8th Ave., New York 19. 
or @ Asia and the Americas, 40 FE. 49th St., New York 17. (M-35) (M 35) Outstanding short stories 4000-6000; short shorts 1000- 
r @ Life, developments and activities of the East and relations of 2000; novelettes 10,000-20,000; serials 50,000-60,000; book-length 
e the Americas, North and South, with all Asiatic countries. novels, non-fiction features. | Articles of cosmopolitan interest 
le 800-3400. Richard J. Walsh. $15 a printed page, Acc. 2000-3000. Arthur Gordon. First-class rates, Acc. 

os | Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16. (M-40) Essays, Cue Magazine, 6 E. 39th St., New York. Entirely staff- 

+7 human-interest articles, sketches, short stories, verse; unusual written. Buys no outside contributions. Jesse Zunser, Ex. Ed. 
.4 personal experiences: high literary standard. Edward Weeks. Current History, 135 S. 2nd St., Philadelphia. (M-25) His- 
ir Good ‘rates, Acc. torical news, world affairs, diplomacy, strategy; important 

U. S. events; important war documents. D. G. Redmond. le, 
t. Beaver, The. Hudson’s Bay Co., Winnipeg, Canada. (Q-25) Pub. 

> Articles on travel, exploration, trade, anthropology, natural Desert Magazine, The, El Centro, Calif. (M-25) Illustrated 

a history in the Canadian North, up to 2500, illustrations essen- feature articles from the desert Southwest on travel, nature, 
tial. Clifford P. Wilson. 1%2c, Pub. mining, archaeology, exploration, personalities, Indians. (Over- 
Belgium, 247 Park Ave., New York 17. (M-50) Articles on stocked with poetry.) Randall Henderson. 1¥%c and up, prose. 

n Belgian personalities, customs, art, etc., throughout the Photos $1 to $3, Acc. i 

in world; also material on the Belgian Congo, 1000-2000, $15-$25 Digest and Review, 683 Broadway, New York. (M-25) Second 
per article. Pub. Query before submission. serial rights on articles on a a — 

psychology, self-help, vocational guidance, Authentic, sparking 

(M15) Brightly written No poetry, fiction, photos. Credit to author and magazine; also 

se tie-in, 1000-2000; general interest, humorous short-shorts; a free copies of issue containing digest. W. M. Clayton. 1c-2c. 
little short verse. Charles De Mangin. ‘2c, Pub. Eagle Magazine, The, 212 West Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 

- 3. (M) Personality sketches on prominent or interesting Eagle 

¢ California Highway Patrolman, The, Box 551, Sacramento, members, articles on cities or sections of the country with 
Calif. (M)_ Safety articles; school or city safety drives; 500- some Eagle color, 1200-1500. Robert W. Hansen. 3c, photos 
2500. W. Howard Jackson. lc, Acc, $5, Pub. 
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Elks Magazine, 50 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-20) War ar- 
ticles, 5Q0UU; cartoons. All material must touch on war or 
post-war world, Coles Vhillips. $100 to $500, Acc. 

Esquire (Esquire-Coronet), 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 
(M-5U) Sophisticated unsentimental articles; masculine view- 
point; essays, sketches, short stories, especially action, 2000; 
cartoons, cartoon ideas. (No feminine by-lines.) Arnold Ging- 
rich. Usuaily $100 up ior story or article. Needs satire. Acc. 

Everybody’s Digest, (W. J. Smith, Inc.) 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17. (M-15) World events, politics, business, 
personalities, unique A... human interest stories, humor, etc.; 
fillers 80% digest, 20% new material. Wm. H. Koioed, 
Edit. Dir.; Theodore Irwin, Ed.; Madalynne Reuter, Mng. Ed. 
Good rates, Acc. 

Extension (The National Catholic Monthly), 360 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1. (M-30) Short stories, 2000-6000; romance, 
adventure, detective, humorous; six installment serials, 5000; 
short-shorts; articles; cartoons. Eileen O’Hayer. Good 
rates. 


Facts, 75 West St., New York 6. (M-25) Factual articles 
on historical, scientific, political, military, social, psychological, 
and literary subjects with current application, 2000-3000; fillers, 
to 500. Henry Walsh Lee. 3c, top of $1506, Pub. 


Far East, The, St. Columbans, Milton, Mass. (M-10) Catho- 
lic mission features largely staif-prepared; buys short (1500- 
1800) stories with authentic Catholic background; authentic 
travel and human-interest articles and photos on China, Philip- 
pines, Burma, Korea, Japan, etc.; an occasional non-political 
cartoon; a little good poetry. Stories, $30, Acc.; articles and 
photos, proportionately; poetry, 10c a line. (Send 10c to St. 
Columbans, Milton, Mass., for sample copy.) 

Foreign Service (V.F.W.), Broadway at 34th, Kansas City, 
Mo. factual military service stories; articles on subjects per- 
tinent to interests of both discharged veterans and men in 
service, 1000-2000. Barney Yanoisky. Good rates, Acc. 

Fortune, 350 5th Ave., New York 1. (M-$1) Articles with 
industrial tie-up, 95% staff-written. Some source material pur- 
chased. Wm. D. Geer, Publisher. 

Forum Column Review, 135 S. 2nd St., Vhiladelphia 6. 
(M) Articles of general political, social, or literary interest, to 
— words. D. G. Redmond, Ed.; Charlotte E. Braun, Asst. 
td. ic. 

Future, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. (M-25) National mag 
azine of U. 3. Junior C. at Articies on any subject of inter- 
est to young men (21-35) to 2000, with illustrations; cartoons. 
Bower, Ed. Pub. 

Gentlemen, 17 EK. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-35) Pocket-size 
publication using articles of interest to men on economy, suc- 
cess, politics, sports, 250—500—750—1000; business success 
stories, iUUU, jokes, skits, epigrams about women (no sex). 
All material should glority man. Condensation rights for re- 
print of any vest cr possible best-seller book. Earl Clemens 
Rayner. 5-10c, Pub. 

Ghost Town News, 112 W. 9th St., Los Angeles, Calif. (M-25) 
Articles truly representative of the great West—interesting 
human interest stories ot people and places; authentic tales 
of the Old West; brief biographical sketches of old Westerners; 
entertaiming stories. 900-1000 word articles with one or two 
pictures preferred. Nichols Field Wilson. 1c, Pub. 

G. I. Joe (Volitant Pub. Co.), 103 Park Ave., New York 17. 
Articles, stories, with serviceman angle, to 2U00; fillers; pho 
tos; cartoons. 2c; cartoons, $10; acc. Photos, $5, Pub, 

Gourme;, l’euthouse, J’laza Hotel, New York (M-25) 
Anecdotal and iniormative articles to 2000; verse, cartuous, cou- 
nected with gourmet eating and living, slanted to male readers. 
Rates vary. Earle R. MacAusland. 

Grit, Williamsport 3, Pa. (W-7) Clean short stories, adven- 
ture, mystery, love, Western, etc., 1000-3500; serials. Odd, 
strange pictures, brief text; personalities and articles of general 
interest, 300-1300; short illustrated articles for women’s and 
children’s pages. Howard R. Davis. $4 to $8 per short story, 
varying rates for articles, photos $3, Acc. 


Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. (M-40) 
Timely articles tor intelligent readers; short stories; essays; 
tillers; verse. Frederick Lewis Allen. Acc. 

Hence, 2400 W. Madison St., Chicago 12. (M-25) Articles 
of veteran interest, 500-2500; short stories of general interest, 
novelettes, serials; veteran-interest editorials, 500; verse, 
fillers. Paul D. Vendeland. Varying rates, except for verse, 
21 cents a line, Pub. 


In Short, (Farrell Pub. Co.) 520 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. (M-10) Digest-type magazine using a great many 
original articles, 1500-2000, on wide variety of subjects. Ted 
Irwin, Exec. Ed. Varying rates, Acc. 

Inspiration Magazine, 171 Madison Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Success stories and inspirational articles. Irving Zimmer- 
man, lc, Pub. 

Inter-American, 1625 Connecticut, Washington, D.C. (M-25) 
Features, articles on specific current developments in Latin 
American countries, strong human-interest approach, but no 
romantic drivel, to 2000. Scott Seegers. 2%c; photos, $5, 
Acc. Reprint proceeds split with author. Query. 

J. C. Review, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago 6. (M)_ Easy-to- 
read, popular style articles cn vocational guidance, child care, 
family welfare, and care of the a Louis Ludwig. 3c-5c, Acc. 
(No longer in market for outside material.) 

Journal of Living, 1819 Broadway, New York 23. (M-35). 
Short fact items, fillers, jokes, epigrams, dealing with food, 
nutrition, better living. Query first on feature length articles. 
Leonard M. Leonard, Ed.; Ann White, ge ag Ed. Excellent 
rates, articles; fillers, $3- $5; jokes, $2-$3, 

Judy’s, Judy Bldg., 3823 Michigan Blvd., Chica o 16. (M-25) 
Current interest articles 800-1200 (no rewrites o} encycl ia 
or textbook); short stories, 800-1600. Will Judy. lc, Pub, 


Kiwanis Magazine, The, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
(M) Articles of a public affairs nature, 1000. O. E. Peterson, 
Mng. Ed. 2c up, Acc. 
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Lea.herneck, Marine Barracks, 8th and | Sts., 5.E. Washing 
ton 25, (M-i5) Articles by eniisted Marines only. 

Liberty, 37 W. 57th St., New York 19. (M-10) Romantic, ad- 
veuture, humorous short stories, youthful appeal, 1000-5000; 
2-part serials; timely human interest articles; verse; fillers; 
cartoons. Edward Maher. First-Class rates, Acc. 

MacLean’s (MacLean), 481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
(Semi-M-10) Short stories, love, romance, sea, mystery, indus- 
trial, war, adventure, outdoor, up to 5000. Iilustrated articles 
ot Canadian uiteresi; cartoons. W. A. Irwin, Ed. 3c up, Acc. 

Magazine Antiques, The, 40 E, 49th St., New York. (M-50) 
Authoritative articles representing new discovery, or a new 
point of view, or a new oOpimon, regarding some aspect ei 
giass, china, metalware, furniture, etc., 1000-2500. Jokes; fill- 
ers; essays, news items; photos. Alice Winchester. l¥c, Pub.; 
exclusive photos, paid for at cost. 

Magazine Digest, 20 Spadina Rd., Toronto, Canada. Buys 
— articles and tillers. Anne Fromer, Mng. Ed. 7c-1Uc, 

March of Progress, Glen Ellyn, Ill.; editorial office, Pon 
tiac Bldg., Chicago 5. (M-25) Pocket- size magazine using 
articles on social, economic, scientific fields with popular slant; 
inspuational and general interest articles, to 1500, and fillers, 
500, John J. Miller, editor-in-chief. 1c to 3c, on final accept- 
ance. Should article be reprinted, author will be given 50% 
of the amount the magazine receives; if rewrite work necessary 
on the original article, author will receive 25% of the reprint 
income. 

Marine Corps Gazette, The, MB, Marine Corps Schools, Box 
106, Quantico, Va. (M-30) Professional, military, and Marine 
Corps subjects, 1000 to 2000, illustrated. 3c, Pub. 

Mayflower’s Log, The, Mayflower Hotel, Washington 6, D. C 
(M) Stories, verse and sophisticated articles on general sub 
jects, 1000-2000; anecdotes, 15-150, flat rate $3 an item. Frank 
B. Cook. Payment by article, average Yc-2c, Acc. 

Menorah Journal, The, 63 Sth Ave., New York. (Q-$1.50) 
Jewish short stories, sketches, one-act plays, essays, poetry. 
flenry Hurwitz. lc up, Pub. 

Montrealer, The, 1075 Beaver Hill, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 
(M-1U) Short stories to 1500, Roslyn Watkins. lc, Pub. 
_Monireal Standard, The, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. (W-10) 
Features of Canadian interest, short stories, 1500-4000, novel- 
ettes, about 35,000, A. G. Gilbert. lc-2c, Acc. 


Nation, The, 20 Vesey St.,New York 7. os" 15) Articles on 
politics, literature, ecouomics, up to 2400. Freda Kurchwey. 
Pub. 

National Digest, 135 S. 2nd St., Vhiladelphia_ 6. (M) Mainly 
a digest. All original material staft- written. G. Redmond. 

National Geographic Magazine, 16th and M Sts., N. W., 
Washington 6, UD. C. (M-50) Official journal National Geo- 
graphic Society. Articles on travel and geographic subjects up 
to 45U0; photographs. Gilbert Grosvenor. First-class rates, Acc. 

National Jewish Monthly, The, 1003 K St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. (M-15) Short stories, articles, essays, Jewish inter- 
est. 1000-3000, Edward E, Grusd. lc to 2c, Pub. 

National Police Gazette, 1560 Broadway, New York 19. Fact- 
ual police stories, sports stories, to 150U; personailty pieces on 
sports tigures; short Washington items. Harold H. Roswell. 
2c up, 5 
_New Masses, 104 E. 9th St., New York 3. (W-15) Progres- 
sive sociological, economic articles, addressed particularly to 
the middle class; also short stories, reportage, sketches, poems, 
cartoons, photos. No payment, ( Marxist.) 

New Mexico Magazine, Santa Fe, N. M. (M-15) Illustrated 
articles on New Mexico. George Fitzpatrick, $10 to $i5 per 
article, Pub. Verse, no payment. 

New Republic, The, 40 E. 49th St., New York. (W-15) Gen- 
eral articles, 1500-2500, dealing with economics, sociology, na- 
tional and international affairs. Bruce Bliven. 2c, Pub. 

New Yorker, The, 25 W. 43rd St., New York 18. (W-15) 
Short stories and humor 400 to 2000; factual and Inographical 
material up to 2500; cartoons, cartoon ideas; light verse. 
Good rates, Acc. 
rates, Acc. 


Omnibook, 76 9th Ave., New York. (M-35) 25,000 word 
abridgements of current best-selling books. Pays up to 
for abridged reprint rights, Acc. (Not interested in original 
material. ) 

Opinion, 17 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-25) Articles 2000; 
short stories 2000; verse; fillers; Jewish interest. Dr. Stephen 
Wise. Pub. 

Opport ~ A Journal of Negro Life, 1133 Broadway, New 
York. or Hf Short stories, articles, poetry; Negro life and 
problems. Madeline L. Aldridge. No payment. 

Our Army, 11 Park Place, New York 7. (M-30) Stimulating 
controversional mililtary articles; short service stories 1000 to 
1200; jokes; cartoons; regular army background. Carl Gardner. 
Payment based on piece, not number of words, Pub. 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
(M-10) Ss. P. C. A. organ. Amimal articles, up to 500; verse 
up to 16 lines; cartoons; photos. W. A. Swallow. Mc, poems 
$i up, Acc. 

Our Navy, 1 Hanson PIl., Brooklyn 17, N. Y. (2M-25) Au- 
thentic articles on modern naval subjects 2000-4000; action 
naval short stories; photos. Cliff Alderman. %-lc, Pub. 
No payment for verse. 


Pacific Frontier and the Philippines, 305 Temple St., Los 
Angeles. Feature articles on social, economic and political issues 
as well as short stories depicting the problems and cultural 
potentialities of the people of the Pacific basin. Stanley B. 
Garibay, Pub. Mec. 

Pageant (Hillman Periodicals), 535 5th Ave., New York 17. 
(M-25) Pocket-size magazine using only original material, arti- 
cles, photographic features and color layouts. Articles on any 
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subject of interest to a mass circulation periodical, to 3000. 
Many short fillers. Cartoons. Vernon lope. 

Pan American, The, (Famous Features Syndicate), Avenue of 
the Americas, New York 19. $7.5U yr. including Year Book.) 
Articles on Latin America, business and industrial subjects pre- 
or Fillers about Latin America; exceptional photos. $15 
up, Pub. 

Pathfinder, 1323 M St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. (W-5) 
Human interest and local history for ‘“Americana,’’ “‘Woman’s 
World,” ‘‘Pathfinders,’’ and ‘‘Education’’ departments, 100-350. 
ouglas RK. Mackeuzie. 5¢ a word for edited material, Acc. 

Pen, P. O. Box 2451, Denver 1, Colo. (M) Articles, 500-1000; 
short storres and vignettes, 500-1500; verse; fillers; all ma- 
terial particularly interesting to teachers, federal and public 
workers—out-of-doors, love, domestic, rural, juvenile, meuical, 
scientific, fashion, education, health, sports. A. H. Lindsay. 
5c, fiction and articles; $5-$10 verse; $2.50-$10 fillers; up to 
$10 photos, Acc. 

Pipe Lovers, Room 623 Guaranty Bldg., Hollywood 28, 
Calif. A magazine for men using articles on pipes, pipe 
smoking and related subjects, dogs, outdoor life, sports, etc., 
to 1000. Lee Zhito. Low rates. 

Practical Knowledge Monthly, 321 5. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
4. (M-lU) wractical apphed psychology, popular mechanics, 
self-help, vocational articles, 1000, all written for men who are 
ambitious to get ahead. V. Peter Ferrara. Approx. 2c, photos 
$2-$3, Acc. 

Predictions . . . By Experts, (Parents’ Institute) 52 Vander- 
bilt Ave., New York 17. Predictions by experts in many 
fields, to 2000. Barbara Rothschild. 3c, additional for line 
drawings. 

Profitable Hobbies, 5007 Westport Sta., Kansas City 3, Mo. 
(M-25) Uriginal how-to-do-it articles; teatures demonstrating 
the tinancial possibilities of suggested enterprises; fact items; 
epigrams or jokes with hobby angles. R. W. ‘Tudor. Ic, letters, 
$2, photos, $1-$5, Pub. 


Railroad Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-25) ‘Technically accurate railroad materoial. Fact articles 
and photo stories. Query editor beforehand stating subject and 
qualitications for handling. Henry 8. Comstock. Good rates, 
Acc. (Overstocked with poetry and fillers.) 

Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, Lonsdale, Ark. (Q-35) Short stories, 
features, verse, photus with Ozark slant. Otto Ernest Rayburn. 
Vayment by arrangement. 

Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. (M-25) Digests of pub- 
lished articles; occasionally original articles. Good rates, Acc. 

Read, 75 West St., New York 6. (M-25) Timely general 
articles to interest whole family; fillers to 1500, with excep- 
tionally good articles to 2000. No fiction or photographs. Henry 
Walsh Lee. 5c, Pub. Top of $150. 

Recder’s Scope, 114 E. 32nd st., New York 16. Pocket-size 
magazine using reprints and org nal material. Open market 
tor self-help, and anti-Fascist, post-war, foreign affairs, etc., 
articles; profiles of interesting people, 1200-1500, with occa- 
sional article to 3000. E, A. Villar. 

Redbook (McCall!) 230 Park Ave., New York 17. (M-25) Short 
stories, serials, complete novels, novelettes, lealtuie arlicics. 
Kkdwin Balmer. First-class rates, Acc. 

Renascence, 325 W. llth St., New York 14. High quality 
fiction to 6000, critical articles to 10,000; miscellany on the 
various arts. James Blish and Robert W. Lowndes. Dayment 
usually by subscription, extra for exceptional writing. 

Rotarian, The, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 17. (M-25) Au- 
thoritative articles on business and industry, social and eco- 
nomic problems, travel sketches, humor, essays, 1500-2000. 
Little fiction used. Leland D. Case. First-class rates, Acc. 

Russian Review, The, 213 W. 23rd St., New York. Scholarly 
articles and essays on Russia, past or present, 3000-3500. $25 
Acc. 


Salute, 19 Park Pl., New York 7. Articles on current na- 
tional problems with G. I. point of view; fiction and humor 
to 3000. Leverett Gleason, Edit. Dir. 10c, Acc. 

Saturday Evening Post, The, (Curtis) Independence Sq., Phil- 
adeiphia 5 (W-10) Articles on timely topics 1000-4000, short 
stories 2500-5000; serials 40,000 to 60,000; lyric and humorous 
verse; skits, cartoons, non-fiction fillers, to 500. Ben Hibbs. 
First-class rates, Acc. (Reports within a week.) 

Saturday Night, 73 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Canada. (W) 
Articles of Canadian interest up to 2000; light, humorous 
articles, satire. B. K. Sandwell. % to Ic, photos $2-$3, Pub. 

Saturday Review of Literature, 25 W. 45th St., New York 19. 
(W) Articles, essays, verse, fact-items, on literature. Norman 
Cousins. $5 column (10 inches); poems, $10; cartoons, $10. 

Sea Power, 76 9th Ave., New York. Published by Navy 
League of U. S. (M-25) Articles to 2500 on all aspects of all 
navies and the merchant marine; aviation; also first person 
stories of war adventures at sea. Roger Kafka. 2c, Pub. 
Query. 

Sir, (Volitant Pub. Co.) 103 Park Ave., New York 17. (Bi- 
M-25) Short articles to 3000, and stories of appeal to men 
1000 to 4000; short-shorts; fillers, 1000; cartoons. 2c, Acc. 

St. Anthony M , (Franciscan Fathers) 1615 Republic 
St., Cincinnati 10. (M-25)' Catholic family magazine. Human- 
interest features on prominent Catholic achievements and 
individuals; articles on current events, especially when hav- 
ing Catholic significance, 2000-3000; short stories on modern 
themes slanted for mature audiences, 2000-3000. Extra pay- 
ment for photos retained. Occasional poetry on inspirational, 
religious, and nature themes. Rev. Hyacinth Blocker, O.F.M. 
3c up, Acc. 

Story, 432 4th Ave., New York. (Bi-M-40) Distinctive short 
stories, ‘‘novellas.”” Whit Burnett. Moderate rates, Pub. 

Story Digest (Popular Publications), 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York. Pocket-size_ fiction reprint. Barbara Brandt and 
Lawrence Galton, Co-Eds. 


March, 1946 


_ Swank, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 18. (Bi-M) Articles and 
fiction, 20UU; verses, cartouns, and picture. stories, all with 
appeal to the intell.gent male in the professional or business- 
man's class. Must he entertaining, smart, swift-moving. 
Arnold Shaw. 3c, articles; 5c, fiction; 50 cents a line, verse; 
$25 a page, picture stories; $25, quarter-page cartoon; $35, 
half-page. and $50, full page. 


Talon, 11 Ravine St., Birmingham, Mich. (Q) Publication 
of the 17th Airborne Division Assoc. Fiction to 5000, not 
necessarily about the war, but must be of special interest to 
former airborne men; articles about any phase of airborne, 
airplane, etc.; also stories of veteran opportunities and re 
lated subjects. Justin B. Buckeridge. Up to 2c, Acc. 

_ This Month, 247 Park Ave., New York 17. (M-25) Human 
interest political (national and international) articles to 1500; 
science ; fact items, etc., to 500; short 
stories, cartoons, a Siegel. 4c-10c; jokes, $5; i S ; 
g jokes, $5; epigrams, $3; 

This Week, 420 lexington Ave., New York (\W ne 
ection 21 newspapers) Romance, mystery, adveuture, hu 
morous short stories, 1200-3300; short articles on popular 
smence, interesting personalittes, sports, news, suljects mak 
ing for a better America, to 1500; interesting non-war shorts; 
800-1000; fillers, cartoons, short animal material; appealing 
animal photos. William 1. Nichols. 

Times Magazine, The, Times Sq., New York 18. Articles, 
1500-2500, and verse based on the news, topics relating to 
sports, nature, science, education, the world of fashion and 
“f women’s interest. Lester Markel, Sunday Ed. $100 $200 
for full-size article. 

Tomorrow, 11 E. 44th St.. New York 17. (M-35) Forward- 
looking and unbiased articles of general interest; world affairs 
economics, science, education, literature and the arts together 
w th exceptional fiction and verse. Outstanding feature is book 
review secton with thoughtful appraisals of s‘gnificant ‘books 
Kileen J. Garrett. $100 up, Acc. ff 

Toron.o Star Weekly, The, 80 King St., W., Toronto, Can- 
ada, (W-10) Feature articles, Canadian appeal, to 2500. Novels 
590.000, and serials, 18-20,000; short stories, 500-4500: love. 
adventure, romantic, Western, mystery, detective, sport, etc 
cartoons; photos. Jeannette F. Finch, Article Ed.; Gwen Cowley, 
Pict. Ed. Varying rates, Acc. 

T wn and Coun ry, 572 Madison Ave., New York 22. (M-20) 
cal, topical stores, articles, essays, on unusual sui- 
mts, not addressed to a purely fe f 
purely feminine pulle. Harry A. 
_,lown ‘end National Week'y, 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. (W) 
1000 word short-shorts of general family interest, not limited 
to 088 age pensioners. Jesse George Murray, Mng. Ed. $15- 
each, 

True (Country Press), 1501 Broadway, New York 18. (M-25) 
Any factual subject of interest to men—adventure, personality 
sports, hunting, fish'ng—to 5000. Fillers 500 up. Cartoons: 
cartoon ideas. 3.11 Willams. According to value, Ace. : 


U. S. Army Review, 300 Mine Workers Bld Springfield 
Ill. (Bi-M) Personal, human-interest militar ti 
articles to 1500. Harry C. Ford. 

3, Navy Magazine, 5!2 5ih Ave., New York 18. (M-25) 
Material larvely irom uaval personnel; to 2000. HH. €. Black- 


erby. Ye, Pub, 


_ Virginia, Quarterly Review, 1 West Range, Charlottesville, 
Va. (Q-75) Exceptional literary, scientific, political essays 
3000-5000 ; short stories and verse of high standard. Charlotte 
Kohler, Mng. Ed. Guvuod rates, i’ub. 


_ Welcome News, 404 W. 9th St., Los Angeles. (Q-10 for dura- 
tion.) Articles on travel, history, biography, 200-1500; essays 
on Cooperatives and social reform, 1000-1200; short stories 
along socialistic lines; varied verse. T. G. Mauritzen. Pay- 
meut as agreed, Pub. (Overstocked. ) 

Westways, 2601 So. Figueroa St., Los An Jali 

So. St, geles 54, Calif. 
(M-20) Articles 1500, photos of out-of-doors, national science, 
history, etc. on Calif., Ariz., Utah, Nevada, New Mexico, and 
So. Colorado. Verse. Phil Townsend Hanna. 3%c, payment 
by negotiation, Acc. 

Whisper, (Harrison Pubs.) 340 W. 57th St., New York. 
(M) Covers the inside story and personal life of people in 
the histories of pasts as well as on-the- 
minute public interest stories. ighly illustrated. Rotogravure. 
Edythe Farrell, Ed.-in-Chief. Ind. rates. 

Woodmen of the World, 216 Insurance Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
(M-5) Short stories with appeal to male reader. Horace L. 
Rosenblum. $5, Acc. or Pub. 


Yale sce New 7, Conn. (Q-$1) Articles 
on current political, literary, scientific, art subjects 5 6000. 
Ilelen MacAfee, Mng. Ed. Good rates, 

Yankee, Dublin, N. H. (M-25) Robb Sagendorph. Short fiction, 
articles, 1500; verse, 8 lines; fillers, cartoons, photos. 
Yankee trading instinct appeal. 1c-2c; 3c-5c, verse. 

Your Life, The Popular Guide to Desirable Living, 354 4th 
Ave., New York 10. (M-25) Inspirational, helpful articles on 
living. 1200-2500; quizzes; brief games; fillers. Douglas 
Lurton. First-class rates, Acc. 

Your Mind—Psychology Digest, 103 Park Ave., New York 17. 
(M-25) Material on psychological subject-matter, 1-2000; fillers. 
Dr. Thomas Garrett, Ed.; Lesley Kuhn, Mng. Ed. 1c-2c, Acc. 

Your Personality, 354 4th Ave., New York 10. (Twice a 
year.) Helpful articles on all phases of personality, 700-2500. 
Good rates, Acc. 


WOMEN’S AND HOME MAGAZINES 


American Baby, Inc., 258 Riverside Drive, New York. (M- 
15) For expectant mothers and mothers of bha'ies nnder one 
year old. Uses in every issue an article by physician. No 
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fiction. No payment for verse. Welcomes contributions of less 
than 1000 words dealing with infant care. No photos. Only 
magazine of its kind edited by a professional registered nurse, 
Beulah France. 

American Family Magazine, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
(M) Articles, 500-1500, covering all phases of home and family 
life; brief verse; fillers; jokes, puzzles; cartoons. John W. 
Mullen. 1c, Pub. 


_ Baby Post, 55 W. 42nd St., New York 18. (Q) Author- 
itative articles on baby care, home features, and occasionally 
a short story of appeal to this particular field. Louise 
Cripps. 2-5c. 

Beiter Home, The, 161 8th Ave. N., Nashville 3, Tenn. (Q- 
12) Short stories and feature articles of interest to home and 
family groups, Christian viewpoint, 750-1800; short poems of 
lyric quality, human interest, and beauty; occasional photcs. 
Howard M. Reaves. %c average, Acc. 

Brides Magazine, 527 Sth Ave., New York 17. (Q) Articles, 
100-1500, covering fashions, recipes, home decoration, etc., of 
interest to brides. Marian E. Murtfeldt. Varying rates, Acc. 

Girl, Business Girl Publishing Co., Dallas, Texas. 
(M-25) Success stories of business girls, with photos of girls 
written up, 1000-1500. Cartoons. Betty Oliver. lc, Pub. 


Californian, The, 210 W. 7th St., Los Angeles. (M-25) 
Articles on interesting women in Californian life, careers for 
women, etc., 750-1000; light, warm, mood, character, plot 
short stories, 1000-1800; California travel articles; humorous 
or light emotional verse. J. R. Osherenko, Ed.; Irwin Sloan, 
Mng. Ed. Varying rates, Pub. 

Canadian Home Journal, 73 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Ont. 
(M-10) Short stories to *5000, 4 to 6-part serials; articles of 
interest to Canadian women, 2500. W. Dawson. Good rates, Acc. 

Magazine, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15) Articles to 3000 of interest to the business girl; short 
stories, fillers; verse. Cartoons. Mrs. Frances Tastiaston. 
Good rates, Acc. 

Chatelaine, (Maclean) 481 University Ave., Torontc, Canada. 
(M-10) Short stories, love, married-life, parental prollems, 
mystery, adventure, 3500-5000. Articles, Canadian interest, up 
to 2000. Mary-Etta MacIl’herson, Mng. Ed. le up, Ace. 


azine, (Coast-to-Coast Pub. Co.) 1790 
(M-5) Love and domestic stories with 
short-shorts, 1200-1500; light arti- 
cles, 1000; short verse; how-to-do-it items; cartoons. Joan 
Ranson. Approx. 2c, Acc.; short shorts, $50-$75; short 
stories, 3500-5000, $100; 4-6 part serials, $600. 


Family Circle Magazine, The, = bed ™ 45th St., New York 19. 
(W-gratis) Short stories, 2000-3000. R. Endicott. 3c, Acc. 
(Limited market.) 

Fascination, 119 W. 57th St., New York 19. Fiction and 
articles to appeal to women from teen-age to middle-age. Spe- 
cial stress on beauty, charm, and style. Ind. rates. 

Glamour, (Conde Nast) 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
(M-20) Love, humor, unusual career articles; good personality 
pieces; politics; world affairs; social problems; how-to arti- 
cles; facts with light treatment; fillers. Elizabeth Penrose, 
Ed.; Miss Ray Pierre, Feature Ed. $25-$150, Acc. (Query on 
articles. ) 

Good Housekeeping, (Hearst) 57th St. and 8th Ave., New 
York 19. (M-35) Short stories up to 10,000; short articles; 
verse. Herbert R. Mayes. Acc. 

Harper’s Bazaar, 572 Madison Ave., New York 22. (M-50) 
Distinguished short stories only; not popular magazine ma- 
terial. Prefers articles in outline form. Mary Louise Aswell, 
Lit. Ed. Good rates, poe 

Holland’s, The Magazine of the South, Main and 2nd Sts., 
Dallas, Tex. (M-10) pre of interest to Southern women, 
1000-2000; love short stories, 1500-3000; novelettes, 10,000; fill- 
ers, 200-500-1000. J. Tom Mann. lc up, Acc. 

Household, 8th and Jackson Sts., Topeka, Kans. (M-20) 
Household and general articles, short stories 1000-5000. Nelson 
Antrim Crawford. 2c up, verse 50c. 

Independent Woman, 1819 Desniwar New York. (M-15)_ (Na- 
tional Federation Business Professional Women’s Clubs) 
Articles expressing woman’s viewpoint on social and economic 
matters, business and professional women’s problems, stories 
of women's | success in business, techniques for satisfying liv- 
ing; women’s adventures; ,womap’ s part in the war effort; light, 
humorous articles, woman’s angle, 1500-1800. yo 2-5 stanzas. 
Frances Maule. $5-$35 per article, verse $2-$3, Acc . 

Ladies’ Home Journal, (Curtis) Independence Sq., Philadel- 
phia 5. (M-15) Articles 2000-5000; short stories 2500-7500; 
serials, 50-70,000; novelettes 20-40,000, short lyric verse; fillers 
ewe. Bruce Gould, Beatrice Blackmar Gould, First-class 
rates, cc, 


, Mademoiselle, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M- 

5) Short stories and articles for smart young women, ages 
om 30, 1500-3000. Literary editor: George Davis. Acc. 

Mayfair, (MacLean) 481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
(M-25) Articles of Canadian interest. B. M. Tate. 2c, Pub. 

McCall’s Magazine, (McCall), 230 Park Ave., New York 17. 
(M-15) Serials, 40,000; complete novels, 20,000; novelettes, 10- 
12,000; short stories, 3000-6000; articles; verse. Otis L. Wiese. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

M Home Life, 179 E. 2nd St., 
Articles, 300-500; short stories 2500-2700; short verse. 
Leicht. Fair rates, Pub. 

My Baby, | E. 53rd St., New York. (Q) Articles to 1000 of 
interest to expectant mothers, new mothers, and mothers of 
children up to six years. Photos. No poetry. Gertrude War- 
burton, lc, Pub. 

National Home Monthly, (Home Pub. Co.) Bannatyne and 
Dagmar Sts., Winnipeg, Man., Canada. (M-10) Illustrated fea- 
ture af aaa short stories, 4500; verse. L. E. Brownell. ood 
rates, Acc 
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Everywoman’s Mag 
Broadway, New Y ne 
housewife slant, 3500-5000; 


Winona, Minn. (M-5) 
Dorothy 


National Parent-Teacher, The, 600 S. Michigan Blvd., Chi- 
cago 5. (M) Scientifically accurate, but informally written, il- 
lustrated articles on tearing and education of children, to 2500. 
Eva H. Grant. lc, photos $1-$3, Acc. 


Parents’ Magazine, The, 52 Vanderlhilt Ave., New York 17. 
(M-25) Articles on family relationships, child care, food with 
menus and recipes, etc., 2000-3000. Clara Savage Littledale 
ng Ace.; shorts on childhood and teen-age problems $5 each. 

ub 


She, (News Story Worldwide, Inc.) 521 5th Ave., New York. 
(M-15) Articles covering women’s everyday problems— romance, 
careers, self-improvement, etc.—1000-3000; stories, either first 
or third-person, 2000 to 4000. Self evaluation and ques- 
tionnaires; original test-yourself ideas and other entertaining 
features, to 2000; fillers; verse, 1-3c, Acc. 


Today’s W. (Fawcett Pubs., Inc.), 1501 Broadway, 
New York 18. (M-25) Short stories, 3000-7000; novelettes, 
12,500. Temporarily stocked with 22,000 word novels. Special 
interest in all the phases of contemparary life which affect 
and interest the young woman of 1946. Personality and 
career articles; surveys of social, psychological and medical 
problems based on the experiences and experiments of author- 
ities in these fields. Self-help, factual fillers, 800. Top 
rates. Geraldine Rhoads, Ed.; Wm. C. Lengel, Exec. Ed. 


Vogue, In-orporating Vanity Fair, (Conde Nast) 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17. (2M-35) Articles of interest to wo- 
men, 1500-2000; photos. No poetry, no fiction. Edna W. 
Chase. No fixed rates, Acc. 


Western Family, 3224 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 4. (Semi- 
M) All types of interesting, readable fiction to 2000; short- 
shorts and timely well-illustrated articles of interest to the 
homemaker, to 1200; two-part serials; humorous, everyday 
incidents for “‘Living Humor,’’’ 100-300 words, $25, Acc. Paul 
L. Mitchell. 2c-5c, Ace. 

Woman, The, 420 Lexington Ave., New e’ork 17. (M-15) 
Non-fiction of interest to women, 1800, and articles on what 
women are doing, preferably written in narrative style; 
— Wm. H. Kofoed, Edit. Dir.; Marion White, Ed. 5¢ up, 
Ace. 

Woman's Day, 19 W. 44th St., New York. (M) Fiction, 2500- 
4500 with human interest appeal to sag ieee women; art- 
of-living and humorous articles, 1000. A. Anthony, Mng 
Ed.: Betty Finnin, Fiction Ed.; Mabel” Hill Souvaine, Ed. 
Rates on arrangement. 

Woman’s Home Companion, (Crowell-Collier) 250 Park Ave., 
New York 17. (M-10) Women’s and household interests. Ar- 
ticles, 2500-6000; short stories, tc 10,000; novelettes, 15,000; 
daar novels, to 25,000; serials to 60,000. Wm. A. Birnie. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

Woman’s Life, 354 4th Ave., New York 10. (Q) A companion 
publication to Your Life and Your Personality, helpful, enter- 
taining articles, 400-2500, on all phases of a woman’s life. 
Douglas Lurton. Good rates, Acc. 


ALL-FICTION OR “PULP’’ MAGAZINES 


GENERAL ADVENTURE 
(Also Special Classifications not Grouped Elsewhere) 


Adventure, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York_17. (M-25) 
Distinctive adventure short stories, novelettes. Kenneth S. 
White. 1%c up. Acc. 

Blue Book, (McCall) 230 Park Ave., New York 17, (M-25) 
Mystery and adventure short stories, novelettes; book length 
novels. Articles of masculine interest. Donald Kennicott. 
Good rates, Acc. 

Doc Savage Magazine, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. (M-15) Action adventure short stories, 4000-6000, any lo- 
— W. J. deGrouchy, B. Rosmond. Ic up, Acc. 

ngle Stories, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New York 19. 
30) Adventure’ short stories, novelettes of the African 
jungles. Chester Whitehorn. lc up, Acc. (Wide-open market 
now.) 

Mammoth Adventure, (Ziff-Davis) 185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 1. (Bi-M-25) Strong action stories, any type of 
background. Length range from 2000-7500. Raymond A. 
Palmer, Mng. Ed. 1%-3c, Acc. 

Short Stories, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. (2-M-25) 
Adventure, mystery, action short stories up to 6000; novel- 
ettes, 10,000-25,000; serials; book lengths; fillers, 50- 500. True 
adventures to 1000. Dorothy Mcllwraith. Good rates, Acc. 


DETECTIVE—CRIME—MYSTERY—GANGSTER 


Black Book Detective, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 
16. (Bi-M-10) Uses a 35,000-word lead novel featuring The 
Black Bat, written on assignment; several short fast-action 
detective-crime stories not over 6000. Leo Margulies. lc up, 


Acc. 

Black Mask, (Fictioneers) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15) Detective short stories and novels to 60,000. Kenneth 
White. Ic up, Acc. 

Chief Detective, (Atomic Action Magazines), 512 5th Ave., 
New York 18. (Bi-M) Same requirements as Gem Detective. 
Raymond W. Porter. lc up, Acc. 

Crack Detective Stories, (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double 
Action Group) 241 Church St., New York. (Bi-M-15) Detective 
fiction stressing plot and characterization; short. stories and 
novelettes, 3000-8000. Robt. W. Lowndes, Ed. 1c up, Acc. 

Detective Novel, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-10) Book-length detective novel by arrangement. Fast- 
action detective short stories. Leo Margulies. lc up, Acc. 
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Detective Story, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15) Detective short stories to 8000; novelettes to 12,000; 
short novels to 18,000. Daisy Bacon. le up, Acc. 


Detective Tales, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15) Emotional short stories, crime background, up to 4000; 
detective-mystery-menace novelettes 9000. Michael Tilden, Mng. 
Ed.; John Bender, Ed. Good rates. 
Mystery, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd 
Thrills, fantastic detective-mystery action in novels 
novelettes 9000-10,000; short stories up to 5000; love 

Michael Tilden, Mng. Ed.; John Bender, Ed. 1c 


Dime St., New York 17. 
(M-10) 
14,000; 
interest. 
up, Acc. 
Eli pee ob Mystery Magazine, 570 Lexington Ave., New 
von ">. 25) Stories of detection, and/or crime, and/or 
stories per se, although if a legiti- 
mate mystery, crime, or detective short story has supernatural 
or horror elements, O. Cartoons. No taboos, no angles 


editorially. ‘Ellery Queen.’’ $200 up for average length 
short story, Acc. 

Gem Detective, (Atomic Action Magazines), 512 5th Ave., 
New York 18, (Bi-M) Wide-open market for action detective 
stories, clearly and simply written, with a warm, human 
touch. Raymond W. Porter. Ic up, Acc. 


G-Men Detective, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Ui-M-10) Glamorous, fast-action G-Men_ short stories 1000- 
6000; novelettes 7000-8000; 20-000-word G-Man novel by ar- 
rangement. Leo Margulies. lc up, Acc. 

Hollywood Detective, (Trojan) 125 E. 46th St., 
All material on contract. 

Mammoth Detective, (Ziff-Davis) 
cago 1. (Bi-M) Fast-action detective fiction, with lots of _dia- 
logue; also true-crime stories. Wide range in length—2000- 
75,000. Raymond A. Palmer, Mng. Ed. 14-3c, Acc. 

Mammoth Mystery, (Ziff-Davis) 185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 1. (Bi-M-25) Fast-action detective mysteries with 
lots of dialogue; also true-crime_ stories. Wide range of 
length, 2000-75,000. Raymond A. Palmer, Mng. Ed. 1'%-3c, 
Acc. 

Mystery Book Magazine. 
St., New York 16. Mystery material of 
Short-shorts; short stories to 6000; novelettes, 10-30,000; first 
serial rights book-lengths to 50,000. Leo Margulies, Ed.; 
Charles N. Heckelmann, Assoc. Ed. 2c and up. 

_New Detective, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 FE. 42nd St., New York 

(M-15) Detective action stories to 6500; novelettes to 
125000. Alden Norton. 


Pharitom Detective, The, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 


New York. 
185 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 


Inc.) 10 E, 40th 


(Mystery Club, 
exceptional merit. 


16. (Bi-M-10) Fast-action detective, crime short stories 1000- 
5000. Book-length novels by arrangement. Leo Margulies. 
le up, Acc. 


Popular Detective, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 


(BiM-10) Detective short stories, 1000-6000; novelettes, 7000- 
10,000. Leo Margulies. lc, Acc. 

Private Detective, (Trojan) 125 E. 46th St., New York 17. 
Short stories to 6000, with some girl interest. lc-l1%c, Acc. 
‘Overstocked. ) 

Speed Detective, (Trojan) 125 E, 46th St., New York 17. 
(Bi-M) Fast-moving detective stories to 6000. Little market 
for novelettes usually on order. lc-1¥%c, Acc. 

125 E. 46th St., New York 17. 


Speed ystery (Trojan), 
Reprint book. 

Shadow Magazine, (S. & S.) 122 E. 
(M-15) Mystery detective short stories 
Grouchy, B. Rosmond. lc up, Acc. 

Super Detective, (Trojan) 125 E. 46th St., New York 17. (Bi- 
M) Short stories, 3000-5000; novels, 20,000, by arrangement. 
<. W. Hutchinson and W. E. Matthews, joint editors. 

Ten Detective Aces, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New York 
18. (Bi-M-10) Dramatic detective, mystery short stories, 1000- 
5000; novelettes, 8-10,000; woman interest welcome. <A. A. 
Wyn. le up, 


10 Story Detective, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 
18, (Bi-M-10) Short stories 1060-5000, 
A. A. Wyn. Ic up, Acc. 


42nd York 17. 
1500-6! W. J. de- 


44th St., New York 
novelettes 8-10,000. 


Thrill Detective, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M)  Action-detective short stories, 1 -6000; novelettes, 
7000-10,000; novels, 15-20,000. Leo Margulies. lc up, Acc. 


Thrilling Mystery, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16 


(Bi-M-10) Book-length detective novel by arrangement. 
Margulies. le up, Acc. 

WESTERN: MALE INTEREST 
Ace High, (Vopular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M- 15) 


Fast-moving, dramatic Western fiction; short stories to 


novelettes and novels, 8-14,000. Michael Tilden, Mng. Ed. 
Murphy, Ed. lc, Acc. 

Action Stories, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New York 19 
(Q-20) Fast stories of the West with good woman interest. 
ae 25,000. Chester Whitehorn. le up, Acc. 


ig Book Western, (lopular) 205 E. » New York 17. 


(Bi 15) A few  short_ stories, 5 estern novelettes, 
10,000; novels 17,000, Western fact articles 1500, Michael 
Tilden, Mng. Ed. Jhan Robbins, Ed. le, Acc. 

Blue Ribbon Western, (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double 
Action Group) 241 Church St., New York. (Bi-M-15) Novels, 
40-50,000, rates by agreement, paying promptly, Pub. Short 
stories, 2000-5000. Robert W. Lowndes. lc, Acc. 


(Columbia Publications, Inc.—Double Ac- 


Complete Cow 
New York. (Bi-M-15) Same as 


tion Group) 241 hurch St., 
te Ribbon Western. 
_Dime Western Magazine, 
York 17. (M-15) Vigorous, 
6000; novelettes, 9000-10,000; 
est, realistic characterization. 


Kenneti: Locoler, Good rates, 


(Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
human Western short stories, 2000- 
novels, 18,060; emotional inter- 

Tilden, Mng. Ed.; 
ce. 


March, 1946 


Double Action Western, (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double 
Action Group) 241 Church St., New York. (Bi-M-15) Same 
requirements as Blue Ribbon Western. 


Exciting Western, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-10) Western action-packed short stories, 1000-6000; nov- 
elettes, 7000-10,000. Leo Margulies. le up, Acc. 


Famous Western (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double Action 
Group) 241 Church St., New York. (Q-15) One novelette, to 
9000; short stories 2000-5000; fact articles to 1500. Robert W 
Lowndes, Ed. le, Ace. 

Fifteen Western Tales, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (M-15) Stones of the Old West, 4000-6000; no ‘novel- 
ettes. Occasional fact articles. Alden Norton. lc up, Acc, 

Fighting eee, (Trojan Pubs.) 125 E. 46th St., New 
York 17. (Bi-M) estern action stories. lc-l¥%c, Acc. 

44 Western, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-15) 
Western short stories, 4000-6000; novelettes, _9000-15,000. 
Michael Tilden, Mng. Ed., George Murphy, Ed. Ic, Ace. 

Frontier Stories, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New York 19. 
(Q-20) Western historical short stories, novelettes, of covered- 
wagen days. Linton Davies. lc, Acc. 


_Lariat Story Magazines, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New 
York 19, (Mi-M-20) Fast-moving, colorful stories, ranch-and- 
range locale, good woman interest 15-25,000. Jack O'Sullivan. 
lc, Acc. 

125 E, 46th St., New York 


estern, (Trojan Pubs.) 
le-1%ec, Acc. 


Leading Wes’ 
17. (Bi-M-10) Western action stories. 


Mammoth Western, (Ziff-Davis) 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 1. Stories of the old West, from shorts of 1000 words 
to full-length novels of 75,000. B. G. Davis, Ed., Raymond 
Palmer, Mng. Ed. 1'%c-3c, Acc. 

_Masked Rider Western, (Thrilling) 10 FE. 40th St., New 
York 16. (Bi-M-10) Uses a 30,000-word lead novel featuring 
the Masked Rider, written by assignment; an &000-word 
novelette, several short stories not over 6000. Distinctly Old 


West, with no modern touches. Leo Margulies. lec up, Acc. 
Western, (l’opular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
Colorful Western action stories; shorts to 
novelettes, 8-12,000. Michael Tilden, Mng. Ed.. 
Robbins, Ed. Up to le, Ace. 
(Thrilling) 10 E, 


New 
(M-15) 
novels and 
Jhan 

Popular Western, 


40th St., New York 16. 


10,000. Leo Margulies. Ic, Acc. 
_Prize Western, (Atomic Action Magazines), 512 Sth Ave., 
New York 18. (Bi-M) Clearly and simply written Western 
stories, full of action, but with good motivation. Raymond 
W. Porter. up. 

e Riders Western, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 


Rang 
16. (Bi-M-10) Book-length novels on assignment; short stories 


1000-6000; novelettes 8000-10,000. lc, Acc. 

Real Western, (Columbia Publications, Inc. 
Group) 241 Church St., New York. (Bi-M-15) 
ments as Blue Ri Western. 

Rio Kid Western, The, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 
16. (B-M-10) Book-length novel on assignment. Pioneer and 
frontier short stories 1-6000. Leo Margulies. ic, Ace. 

Speed Western Stories, (Trojan) 125 E. 46th St., New York. 
(M) Western action stories. lc-l%c, Acc. 

Star Western Magazine, (Popular) 205 FE. 
York 17. (M-15) Dramatic, emotional, colorful 
old west, girl interest, to 15,000. Michael Tilden, 
Kenneth Locoler, Ed. 1c up, Acc. 

10 Story Western, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15) Dramatic human-interest Western short stories up to 
age novelettes 4000; novels 9-11,000. Harry Widmer, Ed. 1c 
ce. 


-Double Action 
Same require- 


42nd St., New 
stories of the 
Mng. Ed., 


exas Rangers, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
ne M- 10) Fast-moving, action-packed short stories, Western 
law man’s viewpoint, 1000-6000. Book-length novel by arrange- 
ment. Leo Margulies. lc up, Acc. 

Thrilling Western, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(M-10) Action-packed thrilling Western short stories, 1000-6000 ; 
novelettes 8000-10,000; novels, 10-15,000. Slight girl interest 
permissible. Leo Margulies. 1c up, Acc. 

West, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. (M-15) Book- 
length novels arrang for on assignment; short stories 1000- 
6000. Leo Margulies. Ic, Acc. 

Western Aces, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New York 18. 
(Bi-M-10) Dramatic Western short stories up to 5000; novel- 
ettes 8000 and 10,000 with strong human interest—range, out- 
law, railroads, etc. Ruth Dreyer. 1c up, Acc. 

Western Action, (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double Action 
Group) 241 Church St., 3 York. (Bi-M-15) Same require- 
ments as Blue Ribbon Wes 

Western Story, (S. & 5S.) Y 132 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15) Western short stories up to 5000; complete novels 12,- 
000; novelettes 8000- . John Burr. Good rates, Acc. 

Western Trails, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New York, 
18. (Bi-M-10) Western action short stories up to 5000; novel- 


ettes 8-10,000. Ruth Dreyer. lec up, Acc. 
SPORT 
Baseball Stories, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New York 19. 
(Twice yearly-20) Short stories to 4000; novels 10-20,000, 
all with baseball theme. Jack O'Sullivan. Ic, Ace. 


Fight Stories, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New York 19. 
(Q-20) Fast stories of the ring, including army-navy settings, 
10,000-25,000. Jack O'Sullivan. lc, Acc. 

Sports Novels (Popular), 205 E. 42nd St., 
Stories of headline sports, slanted directly in the sports field. 
Shorts, 5-6500; novelettes, 10-15060. Stories should be sub- 
mitted three months ahead of season. Occasional by-line fact 
articles by sport celebrities. Alden Norton, Ed. Dir. 1c, Ace. 
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Football, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
Gridiron stories, woman interest allowed. ~~ 


Thrilling 
(Semi- res 15) 
short novels 15-25,000. 


1000-6000; novelettes 8000-10,000; 
Margulies. lc up, Acc. 


WAR—AIR—AIR-WAR 


Daredevil Aces (Popular), 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15) Stories of war in the air, First or Second World Wars, 
any front. Shorts 5-6000, novelettes, 10-12000. Alden Norton, 
Ed. Dir. 1c, Acc. 

Sky Fighters, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. (Bi- 
M-iU) Stories of U. S. Army and Navy air forces and the RAF 
in acuon; otf American svuldiers-of-1ortune in the air, all over 
the world; modern commercial. flying; sabotage; Fifth Column 


activities im aviation industry, etc., 1000-6000; novels, 15,000 
Lev Margulies. le up, Acc. 

Wings, (Fiction House) 670 Sth Ave., New York 19. (Q-20) 
Modern, up-to-date war air novels, 18-25,000;_ novelettes, 
10-15,000; short stories, 3000-7000. Query on articles. Linton 
Davies. lc, Acc. 

SUPERNATURAL—WEIRD—HORROR 

Dime Mystery, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-10) Thrills, fantastic detective-mystery action in novels 
14,000; novelettes 9000-10,000; short stories up to 5000; love 
interest. Michael Tilden, Mng Ed.; Anne Hale, Ed. lc up, 
cc. 


(Bi-M-15) 
stories up 
Mcilwraith. 


Weird Tales, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
Supernatural, bizarre, weird, pseudo-scientific short 
to 6UUU; novelettes to 15,000; verse to 30 lines. D. 
le, verse 25c line, Pub. 


SCIENCE FICTION—FANTASY 


Amazing Stories, (Ziff-Davis) 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 


cago 1. (Bi-M-25) Science-fiction short stories, 2000-10,000; nov- 
cietles, novels, G. Davis, Ed.; Ray- 
mouu A. iailmer, Mug. 1%-3c, Acc. 

Astounding Science Fiction, (S. & %.) 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (M-25) Science short stories up to 60vU, novelettes 
10-25,000; auide 40-60,000. John W. Campbell, Jr. 1l%ec up, 

cc. 

Famous Fantastic Mysteries, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (M-25) Fantastic novelettes, short stories and verse 


of exceptional quality. Mary Gnaedinger, Ed.; Alden H. Nor- 
ton, kd. Dir. lc, Acc. 

Fan.astic Adventures, (Ziff-Davis) 185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 1. (Bi-M-25) Pseudo-scientific short stories 2000-10,000 
uovesctles to 40,000; novels, 4U-600,000. Definite air of fan- 
lasy, uot straight scrence. B. G. Davis, Ed.; Raymond A. 
Valmer, Mng. kd. 1%-3c, Acc. 

Planet Stories, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New York 19. 
(Q-20) Imaginative short stories, novelettes, ot future worlds, 
4000-25,000. Good adventure feel. Chester Whitehorn, lc, Acc. 

Science Illustrated (McGraw Hill Publishing Co.), 330 W. 
42nd St., New York. (M-25) Applied science, popularly written, 
well-illustrated by one to 20 dramatic action photos and 
drawings, 1000 to 2000; short science fact- items, 100-200 words, 
and one to three first- ‘class photos. . Magee. Features, 
$100-$225, and up; shorts, $8-$40; photos, $5-$25 and up, Acc. 
Julian P. Liggett, Man. Ed. 

Startling Stories, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-15) Book-length science-fiction novels, short stories. 
Leo Margulies. lc up, Acc. 

Thrilling Wonder Stories, (Thrilling) 
York 16. (Bi-M-15) Pseudo-scientific 
10,000; short pseudo-science novels, 15-20,000. 
Ic up, Acc. 


10 E. 40th St., New 
adventure stories to 
Leo Margulies. 


WESTERN LOVE FICTION 


670 Sth Ave., New 


Northwest Romances, (Fiction House) 
the Arctic, the 


York 19. *0- 20) Romantic action stories of 
Yukon, Jack O'Sullivan. lc, Acc. 
Ranch (Warner) 515 Madison Ave., New York. 
(Bi-W- ‘sh Western love short stories 4000-6000; novelettes 
12,000; novels 25,000; 4-part serials to 45,000; well-authenti- 
cated fact material to 3000; verse. Fanny Elisworth. lc up, 
ce. 

Romances, (l’opular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
Emotional love short stories, old West, woman’s 


Rangeland 
17. (M-15) 
000-4000, novelettes 10,000. Harry Widmer, Ed. 


viewpoint 
lc up, Acc. 

Rodeo Romances, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(B-Mo 15) Romantic Western stories, cowgirl or cowboy view- 

int love yarns with rodeo background, 1000-10,000. Leo 
fargulies. lc up, Acc. 

Romantic Range, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15) Stories of the modern West; 3000-7000; novelettes to 

Daisy Bacon. ic up, Acc. 

Thrilling Ranch Stories, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 
16. (Bi-M-15) Romantic action Western short stories, novel- 
ettes 1000-10,000, novels 20,000; mostly girl’s viewpoint. Leo 
Margulies. le up, Acc. 


ROMANTIC LOVE 


Aull S M 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. Publishes one strong, dramatic serial, which 
must be motivated by love, but can combine elements of 
mystery with the love story; one novelette to 10,000, and six 
short stories of not more than 6000. Some verse. Short 
stories in especial demand. Ollie Redpath. 

Army Love Tales, 18 E. 4lst St., New York 17. (Q-25) Love 
stories with G. I. from home and abroad, 
2000-3000, Humorous treatment wel- 
comed. Fact fillers about sarees marriages, U.S.O. romances, 


18 


tory Love Magazine, (l’opular) 
(M-15) 


etc., 300-400. 2c up, slightly higher for fact 
items, Acc. 
Army Romances, 18 E. 4Ist St., New York 17. (Q-25) Exotic 


heroines, Gl background, 2000-4000. Occasionally a humorous 


Bern Williams. 


story. Fillers, 200-500. Bern Williams. 2c up, slightly higher 
for fact items, Acc. 

Complete Love, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New York 18. 
(Bi-M-10) Love short stories, novelettes, up to 8,000; court- 
ship and marriage articies to 1000, romantic verse. Rose 
Wyn. lc up, Acc. 

Exciting Love, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-10) Lead novel, 25,000; short stories 1000-6000. Leo 
Margulies. 1c, Acc. 

_Gay Love Stories, (Columbia Publications, inc-Double Action 
Group) 241 Church St., New York. (Bi-M) Third person love 
short stories; novelettes to 10,000. Marie A. Vark. le up, 


Acc. 

Ideal Love, (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double Action Group) 
241 Church St., New York. (Bi-M) Third person love short 
stories, novelettes up to 10,000. Marie A. Park. lc up, Acc. 

Leading Love, (Trojan Pubs.) 125 E. 46th St., New York 17. 
(Bi-M) g Bene] love stories, third person, to 15,000. Madge 
Bindamin. le-1¥%ec, Acc. 

York 


Love Book Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New 


17. (M-10) Giamorous young love short stories, novelettes, 
3006-10,000; little verse. Ollie Redpath. lc to 2c, Ace. 
Love Fiction Monthly, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New 
York 18. (Bi-M-1U) Piausible, weii-written love short stories 
2000-5500; strongly dramatic novelettes 6000-8U00. Romantic 
verse anu articles. Rose Wyn. lic up, verse 25c line, Acc. 
Love Novels, (Fictioneers) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15) Glamo.ous modern iove stories; shorts up to 5000; 
nuvelettes to 18,000. Mary Gnaedinger. lc up, Acc 


inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., New 


Love Short Stories, ictioneers, 
300U-10,000; serials, 20,000- 


York 17. (M-15) Komantic tiction, 
5u,uu0. le min., Acc. 

Love Story Magazine, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, (M-15) Modern love short stories, to 600U; novelettes 7500; 
to 4-part imstaliments 5UU0-700U; verse up to 16 
lines. Daisy Bacon; rord. Good rates, Acc. 

_Lovers: The Mag. of Enchantment, 114 E. 32nd St., 
New York. (Bi-M-i5) Komantic love stories, 3500-5UUU; ro 
mantic novelettes, 10-12,000; must be ot young people, ordi 
nary people—shop girls, ofiice workers, etc., with happy 
themes. Uccasional poem about love. Christine Gregory. 
2c-5c, poems, 

Magic Love, (lrojan l’ubs). 125 46th St., New 
kmotional love stories, tuird person, to 15,000, 

Navy Romances (Bernard & Ellis), 18 E. 43rd St., New York 
17. (Q) Adventure love stones, ZUUU-6UU0, with G.1. heroes and 
sirong G.l, background, Foreign setting preterred. Heroines 
may ve ot exotic and of any color, but muiscegenation taboo. 
Humorous presentation welcome. Fact-filler articles about 
service marriages, USU romances, Australian brides, etc., 200- 
2uuv. Bern Williams. 2c, up, Acc. 

New Love, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., 
(M-15) Kealistic love shorts, 2000-5000; novelettes, 
ieggy Graves. lc up. 

Popular Love, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-10) Book-length giri angle love novels; will look at de- 
tailed synopsis. Around 25,000; shorts, 1000-6000. Leo Margu- 
ues. le up, 


serials, 


Acc. ; 
York i7. 
Madge 


New York 17. 
7-15,000. 


Romance, (Fictioneers) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-15) 
Modern stories with exotic or unusual backgrounds, 3500-12,000; 


3-part 30,000 serials. Peggy Graves. lc up, Acc. 

Romantic Love Stories, 241 Church St., New York. (Bi-M- 
15) Short stories with strong love interest, 1000-4500; novel- 
ettes, 6000-7000; verse, with love theme, 4-12 lines. Marie 
Antoinette Parks. 3c up, Acc. 


Tem Story Love, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New York 18. 
(Bi-M-10) Love short stories, novelettes, up to 8000, roman 
tic verse and articles. Rose Wyn. Ic up, Acc. 


Thrilling Love Magazine, (Thrilling) 16 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. (M-10) Love short stories 1000-6000; novelettes, 8000- 
+ 15,000, girl’s viewpoint. Leo Margulies. Ic 
up, Acc. 


Winning Love, (Trojan Pubs.) 125 E. 46th St., New York 17. 
Emotional love stories, third person, to 15,000. Madge Binda- 
min. le-l1¥%e, Ace. 

Variety Love, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New York 18. 
(Bi-M-10) Love short sturies, novelettes, up to s8U00; roman- 
tic verse and articles. Rose Wyn. lc up, Acc. 


TRUE CONFESSION 


Romances, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. 
First-person real-life short stories 5000-7500; novel- © 


Modern 
(M-15) 
ettes 10-20,00U; short shorts under 4000; book lengths 15-20,000; 


frequent contests for cash prizes. Hazel Berge. Excellent rates, 
e, 66 E. 78th St., New York 21. (Bi-M-15) Inspira- 


My Lov 
tional and self-help articles, 500-1500; short stories, 4000-7000; 
novelettes, 14,000-16,000; verse, 4-16 lines. Confession-type 
based on problems of love or marriage; well-plotted, motivated 
by narrator. Ethel M. Pomeroy. 2%c, stories; 3c, ss 
50c a line, verse, Acc. : 

Personal Romances, (Ideal) 295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 7 
(M-15) First-person romances, young heroes and heroines, with 
strong emotional problems logically worked out, 1500-5000; 
novels, 14,500; 3-part serials, 5000 each; novelettes, 6500; 
inspirational editorials, 750; verse, 4-12 lines. Mrs. May C. 
Kelley. 2%c and up, Acc. 

Real Story, (Hillman) 535 5th Ave., 
First-person short stories to 6500; 
articles, 1000; fillers. Written from 
and women. Claire Glassburg. 3c. 


The Author & Journalist 


(M-15) § 
10-15000; 
both men 


New York 17. 
novelettes, 
viewpoint of 
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Secrets, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New York 18. (M) 
Dramatic first-person stories from real life. Shorts 3000-6000, 
novelettes 10,000. Rose Wyn. 2¥%c up, Acc. 

True Confessions, (Fawcett Pub., Inc.) 1501 Broadway, New 
York 18. (M-1U) First-person stones reilect.ng life today, and 
vased on problems of young love, romauce, marriage, 3000 to 
6000; novelettes to 10,000, by-line autobiographical stories, 
2000-4000, and first-person tact articles ou proldems of modern 
living. Inspirational, self- help fillers, 5U0; poetry to 16 lines. 
Florence N. Cleveland, Ed.; Wm. C. Lengel, Exec. 

True Experiences, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-10) ie -person short stories 5000-7000; book-lengths 16,000; 
pth -20,000. Ruth L. Baer. Based on 3c, Acc. 

True et and Romance, (Maciadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (M-10) First-person short stories 5000-7000; book- 
lengths 16,000; serials 14-20,000. Hope Stuart. Based on 
3c, Acc. 

True Romances, (Maciadden) 205 k. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-10) First-person short stories  book-lengths 
18,000; serials 15-21,000. Hilda Wright. Based on 3c, Acc, 

True Story Magazine, (Maciadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (M-10) First-person short stories to 7000; book- 
lengths, 18,000; serials 2-3 parts, 7000 each. Henry Lieterant. 
4c and up, Acc. 


TRUE DETECTIVE 


Amazing De.ective Cases, (Red Circle) 366 Madison aAve., 
New (Mi-M) Fact aiticies Cases WALI 
aud good detective work. 1500 to 5000. Otlial Ly-lines pie 
ierreu. Kobert Levee. up, photos $3, Acc. 

Best Detective Cases (lawcett), 1501 Broadway, New York 
is. Buying first-class detective stories now for publication 
scheduled tor first-of-year appearance. Horace B. Brown. 

Best True Facts, (Your Guide Publications) 114 E, 32nd St., 
New York 16. Confession-type material and great fact de- 
tective stories, with a little less emphasis on the sensational 
than required by Women in Crime and Detective. uth 
Beck. $75, $100, $125. 

Complete Detective Cases, (Red Circle) 366 Madison Ave. 
New York, (Bi-M) Fact articles on crime cases with mystery 
and good detective work. 1500-5000. Uiticial by-lines preterred. 
Robert Levee. 1%c up, photos, $3, Acc. 

Confidential Detective Cases, (Close-Up, Inc.) 241 Church 5t., 
New York. (Bi-M) Unusual fact detective cases with weird 
settings or fast-moving stories with good detective work, 
3000-6000. Ethel C. Sundberg. 2c up, Acc.; photos, $3-$5. 

Crime Detective, (Hillman) 535 Sth Ave., New York 17. (No 
detinite schedule.) Fact detective stories, current, human emo- 
tion, 500; pictures dealing with crime. Hugh Layne. 2c up, 
photos $5, Acc. 

Expose Detective, (Red Circle) 366 Madison Ave., New York. 
(Bi-M) Fact articles on crime cases with mystery and good 
detective work, 1500-5000. Official by-lines preferred. Rovert 
Levee. 1%c up, photos, $3, Acc. 

Front Page Detective, (Vell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-iU) ‘Lrue stories of detective investigations, preferably 
under official by-lines; strong mystery element necessary, 1UUU- 
5u00. West F. Peterson, 2c to 4c; photos $4, Acc. 

Headquarters Detective, (Hillman) 535 5th Ave., New York 
17. (No definite schedule.) Illustrated current crime stories, 
5000. Hugh Layne. 2c up, photos $5, Acc. 

Human Detective Cases, (Close-up, Inc.) 241 Church St., New 
York. (Bi-M) Unusual fact detective cases with weird set- 
tings or fast-moving stories with good detective work, 3000- 
6000. Ethel C. Sundberg. 2c up, Acc.; photos $3-$5. 

Inside Detective, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. (M-10) 
True stories of crime investigations under official by-line, ii 
possible, 1000-5000, stressing mystery, detective work. West 
Fk. Peterson. 2c-3c up, photos $3 up, Acc. 

Line-Up, (Your Guide Publications) 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York 16. Same requirements as Police Detective, only all 
stories must have a preliminary editorial paragraph pointing out 
that crime does not pay. 


Master Detective, The, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York. (M-25) True crime stories 4000-7000. John Shuttle- 
worth. 2c minimum, photos $1 to $5, Acc. (Send for sug- 


gestions and case cards.) 

National Detective Cases, (Red Circle) 366 Madison Ave., 
New York. (Bi-M) Fact articles on crime cases, with mystery 
and good detective work. 1500-5000. Official by-lines preferred. 
Robert Levee. 1%c up, photos $3, Acc. 

_ Official Detective, 400 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 30. 
True detective crime-detection stories 5000-7000; photos. 
Keller, 2c, 

Police Detective, (Your Guide Publications) 114 E. 32nd St., 
New York 16, True crime stories to 5500, with photos of people, 
both criminals and detectives, involved. Stories should start 
off with a moral tone, a preliminary paragraph extolling 
the police work in the case. One comic form story in each 
issue. No cases prior to 1944 unless they have been reopened. 
Ruth Beck. $106, $125 

Real Detective, (Hillman) 535 Sth Ave., New York_ 17. 
(No definite schedule.) True illustrated crime stories, 5000; 
official by-lines preferred but not imperative. Hugh Layne, 
2c up, photos $5, Acc. 

Revealing Detective Cases, (Close-Up, Inc.) 241 Church St., 


(M-25) 
A. 


New York. (Bi-M) Unusual fact detective cases with weird 
settings, 3000-6000. Ethel C. Sundberg. 2c up, Acc.; photos, 
$3-$5. 


Scoop Detective Cases, Suite 903, 114 E. 32nd St., New York 
16. (By M) Short detective stories under 3000; regular length 
detective stories, 48 New cases preferred, but old cases 
will be considered. Must contain plenty of color, action, and 
ra New cases, $100, Acc.; old cases, $75, Acc.; photos, 


March, 1946 


Smash Detective, 
St... New York 16. 
fession-type stories and exposes. 
viding they have all the other elements. 
Ruth Beck. $75, $100, $125. 

Special Detective, (Your Guide Publications) 114 E. 32nd 
St., New York 16. Same requirements as True Crime. 

Startling Detective, (Fawcett) 1501 Broadway, New York 18. 
Factual crime material, current or older, 4000-6000; shorts, 
1000. Sam Schneider. 3c up; photos, $5 
each, Pub. 

_ True (Your Guide Publications) 114 E. 32nd St., 
New York 16. (M) Current or classic crime cases, true- 
crime fact novelette, 15,000-20,000; by-lined editorials by a 
name crime-fighter or detective (special rates); series articles 
to 3000 on crime subjects; personality pieces, or profiles on 
famous detectives and law-men; instructive crime detection 
articles; photo features, fillers, cartoons, crime puzzles, games, 
etc. Ruth Beck. 2c, up. 

True Detective, (Mactadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
(M-25) True detective, crime stories with actual photos, with 
or without official by-line, 4000-7000; serials, installments of 
6000-7000. Send for detailed instructions and case cards. John 
Shuttleworth. 2c minimum, photos $2 to $5, Ace. 

Uncensored Detective, (Hillman) 535 5th Ave., New York 17. 
(No definite schedule.) First-person stories by persons in- 
volved in current crimes, 5000, particularly convicted women 
criminals. Query. Hugh Layne. 2c and up, photos $5, Acc. 

Women in Crime, (Your Guide Publications) 114 E. 32nd 
St., New York 16. Crime-detective stories involving female 


(Your Guide Publications) 114 E. 32nd 
Crime stories of especial violence; con- 
Foreign stories O.K. pro- 
Old cases considered. 


shorts, 5c, Acc.; 


criminals. Cases of especial violence. Stories involving models 
(Hollywood or theatrical backgrounds are naturals). Good 
pictures. Confession-type stories and exposes. Ruth Beck. 


$75, $100, $125. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HEALTH—HYGIENE—PHYSICAL 


American Doctor, The, 1 Paulmier Pl., Jersey City 2, N. J. 
Pocket-size magazine for the medical proiession, but using 
human-interest stories with a medical twist and background, 
to 1500. Cartoons. George Krasnow. Up to 5c, Pub. 

Baby Talk, 420 Madison Ave., New York 17. (M-25) Lightly 
1000- 2000. Irene VParrott. ic, Acc 
handled but constructive articles about babies and their care. 


For Married People Only, (Your Guide Pubs.) 114 E. 32d St., 
New York. (Bi-M-25) Articles solving marital problems, 12U0- 
1500, by medical doctor-writers. Yc, Pub. 


Health Magazine, Dacific Press Assn., Mountain View, Calif. 
(M-i5) Articles, 500-1500; essays, 500-1000. Home, child, 
health; inspirational; overcoming handicaps; recipes; diets 
hobbies. Uses poetry, oiten well illustrated. Merlin Neif, 
Vh.D. Articles, $5 up; poetry, $1 up. 

Hospitals, E. Division St., Chicago. (M) All articles con- 
tributed gratis by people in the hospital field or authorities in- 
terested in hospital operation. George Bugbee. 

Hygeia, The Health Magazine, 535 N. Learborn St., Chicago. 
(M-25) Authentic articles on nutrition, mental hygiene, men- 
tal health, posture, sports, athletics, child training, disease, etc., 
verse. Dr. Morris Fishbein. lc up, Acc. 


Industrial Medicine, 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-50) 
Material on occupational diseases, traumatic surgery. A. D. 
Cloud. No payment. 

Outwitting Handicaps, 15327 Welland Ave., Detroit 21, 
Mich. (Official organ of We, The Handicapped, Inc.) (Bi- 
M-25) Descriptions of mechanical and electrical devices that 
contribute to the economic, physical, and social rehabilitation 
of the physically disabled; also in methods used by them to 
outwit their handicap. Uses also success health stories, 1000- 
3000, preferably first person—ghosted or otherwise—emphasiz- 
ing the how and why slant to recovery. Pictures when avail- 
able. Harry E, Smithson. $1-$25 for descriptions of devices, 
Yac up for articles, Acc. 


Physical Culture, 535 Sth Ave., New York. (M-25) Bernarr 
Macfadden’s magazine of health. Uses articles by physicians 
and non-professionals on some phase ci health, to 1200, Per- 
sonal experiences in health-building preferred. Ange Brashing, 
Man. Ed. 2c, unless by special arrangement, Pub. 


R. N., A Journal for Nurses, Rutherford, N. J. (M-controlled) 
Articles, factual or human-interest, pertaining to nursing, 
1000-1500. Dorothy Sutherland. %c up, Pub. 


Sex Facts, (Your Guide Pubs.) 114 E. 32nd st., New York. 
Inspirational articles dealing with personality problems or mar- 
ital relations. “%c-lc, 

Sex Guide, (Your Guide Pubs.) 114 E, 32nd St., New York. 
(4%1-M-25) Informative, scientific articles on sex and life con- 
duct, 1000-1500, generally by medical doctor-writers. 4c, Pub. 


Sexology, (Gernsback) 25 W. Broadway, New York. (M-25); 
(Q-50) Medical, psychological articles, preferably by phy- 
siclans. %c to lc, Pub. 

Sunshine and Health (Outdoor Pub. Co.), Mays we 
N. J. (M-25) Articles on nudist iheme, 1200, 18 
short stories, novelettes, serials (rarely), verse, fillers, news 
items, with outdoor health theme; humorous skits; cartoons 
of non-nudist and conventional society. Llsley Boone. 1c-1%c; 
verse, $1 stanza; shorts, $2-$5; Pub. 


Tr Nurse and Hospital Review, 468 4th Ave., New York 
16. (M-20) Articles mostly written on order by doctors and 
nurses. Professional level. Nursing and health subjects, 
= fillers. Janet M. Geister, R.N. $5 page (700 words), 
ub. 
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(Q) Illus- 
who have 
their lives. 
Jackson, 


Box 1582, Springfield, Mass. 
trated real-life stories of handicapped or shut-ins 
mastered their handicaps and made something of 
Margaret Nickerson Martin, 402 Van Buren St., 
Mich., Mng. Ed. No payment at present. 

Volta Review, 1537 35th St. N.W., Washington 7, D. C., 
(M-25) Articles dealing with effect of deafness on individual and 


Valiant, The, P. O. 


ways of overcoming such effect, authentic success stories of 
the deaf who speak. Very little fiction; almost no verse. 
Josephine B. Timberlake. $2 page, Pub. 


Your Health, 354 4th Ave., New York 10. (Q) ge en- 
tertaining, helpful articles on all phases of healt 300-3000. 
Douglas E. Lurton. Good rates, Acc. 


HOME—GARDENING—BUILDING—LANDSCAPING 


American Home, The, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 


(M215) Practical articles with illustrations pertaining to home, 
interior decorating, building, gardening, foc children, family 
health, homecrafts, 800 to 2000. Mrs. Jean "Austin. Varying 
rates, Acc. 

Better Homes & Gardens, (Meredith) 1714 Locust St., Des 
Moines 3, la. (M-15) Practical garden, building, foods, furnish- 


ings, home-improvement, child care and training articles, 500- 


2500. Frank McDonough. 2c up, Pub. 

; lia House Journal, La Canada, Calif. (Q) Illustrated 
articles on camellias. John R. McCarthy. Ind. 

Canadian Homes & Gardens, (Maclean-Hunter lub. Co.) 
481 University Ave., Toronto Canada. (M-25) Home and 
garden articles to 1500; photos; fillers. Canadian interest 
only. J. Herbert Hodgins. le, Pub. 

Fiower Grower, The, 2049 Grand Central Terminal, New York 
17. Articles and photographs on gardens and ilowers; also, 
poetry on gardens and flowers. loems, $1-$5. Paul F. Frese. 


Home Desirable, The, 836 S$. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-con- 
trolled) Articles on home modernization through plumbing and 
heating, 85V; homemaking material, well illustrated. Human 
interest ieatures family. L. R. 2c, Pub. 

Home aye ior the South, 319 Magazine St., New Or- 
(M15) Articles on g Camille Brodley. 
2c, ub. 

House and Garden, (Conde Nast) Lexington Ave., New York. 
(M-35) Home decoration, gardening, landscape, unusual travel 
and architectural articles. Richardson Wright. Good rates, Acc. 

House Beautiful Combined with Home and Field, (Hearst) 
572 Madison Ave., New York. (M-35) Material mostly staff- 
written. E. Gordon. 

Door, 10 River St., Paterson, N. J. Articles on 
home management, home building, home modernization, with 
emphasis on ‘‘before-and-after’’ details. New ideas on thrift 
as applied to buying or owning a home. Good photographs a 
requisite. Walter Fillan. Payment by arrangement, lub. 

Sunset, 576 Sacramento St., San Francisco 11. (M-15) Largely 


staff-written. Purchases from West Coast contributors only. 
Query. Walter Doty. 

Sun-up, The Magazine of Southern Living and_ Gardening, 
4th Floor, Moore Blidg., San Antonio 6, Texas. Jseful arti- 


cles for the home-maker and gardener of the South, principally 
those in the $3000-$5000 income group, 1200. Top-notch photos. 
Kenneth Kitch. Above-average rates. 


OUTDOOR—HUNTING—FISHING—FORESTRY 


Alaska Sportsman, The, Ketchikan, Alaska. (M-20) True 
stories, Alaska interest, 2006-5000; outdoor fact articles; 
Alaska sports cartoons, photos. Emery F. Tobin. Mc, Pub. 


American Adams St., Chicago 6. (W-20) 
Articles to 3500, and short stories on out-of-door recreative 
sports, particularly hunting of upland game birds with sport- 
ing dogs, 1500. Wm. F. Brown. Varying rates, Acc. 

American Forests, 919 17th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
(M-35) Articles on trees, forests, lumbering, outdoor recrea- 
tion, travel, exploraticn, 2500; outdoor photos. Erle Kauffman. 
le up, Acc. 

American Rifleman, The, 
ton 6, D. C. (M-25) Authentic 
ing, ammunition, ballistics, military, 
articles, hunting stories, preferably 3000. 

ce. 


Field, The, 222 W. 


Island Ave., Washing- 
gunsmithing, shoot- 
arms, ordnance 
B. Mann. 2c up, 


1600 Rhode 

illustrated 

small 
E 


Field and Stream (Warner), 515 Madison Ave., New York 22. 

(M-25) camping, fishing, hunting articles, 1500- 
3000. David M. Newell. 3c up, Acc. 
_ Fur-Fish-Game, 174 E. Long St., Columbus, O. (M-20) Fish- 
ing, travel, dog, hunting, fur-raising articles by authorities; 
true Indian and frontier stories 2000-2500. A. V. Harding. 
“%e up, Acc. 


Outdoor Life, 353 4th Ave., New York 10. (M-25) Articles 
relating to fishing and hunting, sportsmen’s interests to 
Fr shorts, etc. Raymond J. Brown. Up to 10c, photos $3 
up, Acc. 

Outdoors Magazine, 729 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. (M- 
20) Articles, stories and cartoons on outdoor life, hunting and 
fishing. H. G. Tapply. Payment by agreement. Buys 4 mos. 
ahead of publication. 

Outdoorsman, The, 814 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (6 times 
a year.) Illustrated articles on fishing, hunting, sportsmen in- 
terest. Bob Becker. 

Rod and Gun, 1224 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, 
(M)_ Actual hunting and fishing experiences in Canada, 
K. Marshman, Pub. 

Ski Illustrated, 110 E. 42nd St., 
Jan., Feb., March-25) Illustrated articles on skiing and snow 
sports to 2000; short-shorts; verse; jokes; cartoons; news 
items; photos. Elizabeth Woolsey, Mng. Ed. Good rates, Pub, 
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Canada. 
to 2500. 


New York. (Nov., Dec., 


_ Sports Afield, 1212 Hodgson Bldg., Minneapolis. (M-25) 
Stories of actual fishing, hunting trips, 1200; sports articles, 
2500; outdoor photos; cartoons. Ted Kesting. Top rates, for 
field, Acc. 


RELIGIOUS—ETHICAL—HUMANITARIAN 


Adult Bible Class, (David C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elg.n, ill. (M) 


Forceful articles, 50U-8U0, on making adult class a dynamic 
force in life of every member; plans ior timely sqgeial and sery 
ice activities; longer ciass methods articles, 7U0-10U0; articles 
on advancement ot Christiamty in the home, cliurch, commun 
ity, to 1200, and articles on Christianity in its relationship t 
lite outside, 1000-1200. 

Annals of Good St. Anne de Beaupre, Basilica of St. Anne, 
Que., Canada, (M-10) Articles of wide reader interest, 
Catholic in tone, not necessarily religious, 1800; wholesome 
fiction, little slang, 1800. Rev. Alcide Bouchard, C.SS.R. 
Ic, Acc. 


Ave Maria, The, Notre Dame, Ind. (W-10) Short stories 
2800-3000; serials, 15-20 3000-word chapters; articles on Catholic 
and other themes, 2000 to 3000; poems under 24 lines. Li ge | 
some juvenile adventure short stories, serials. am Patrick 
Carroll, C.s.C. $5 page (700 wds.), poems $5 and 


Canadian Messenger, The, 2 Dale Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can- 
ada. (M-10) Short stories, Catholic atmosphere, bright, pointed, 
but not preachy, 3000; no love stories; articles, essays, Cath- 
olic interest, 1000-3000. Rev. J. 1. Bergin, S.J. “ec, Acc. 

Carmelite Review, The, 10 County Rd., Tenafly, N. J. (M) 
Religious monthly operated for charity. Short stories, articles 
and pictures on current subjects. Andrew L. Weldon. Stories, 
$5-$10; articles, $10; photos, $3, b. 

Catholic Home Journal, merged with Poise, 220 37th St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (M-10) Domestic and pedagogical articles on 
home, child training, as are seasonal from a religious and pa- 
triotic standpoint; essays of a religious nature and general in- 
terest; short stories that implicitly point “@ moral, 1800-2000. 
Verse about home, children, etc., 12-16 lines. l’hotos of chil- 
dren. Rev. Urban Adelman. $10 a story, $2-$3 verse, Pub. 


Ca.holic World, 411 W. 49th St., New York (M-40) 


Short stones to 4500; Roman Catholic articles, 2500-4500, Key 
James S$. Gillis, C.5.1'. Approx. $5 page, lub. 

Christian Advo-zate, The. (Methodist Pub. House) 740 Rus! 
St., Chicago 11. (W-5) Religious, outdoor, rural, missionary 


Smith. le, 


_Christian Family, (David C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (Q) 
Feature articles depicting family, or member of it, putting 
Christian principles into action, Christian family-life stories; 
practical suggestions for shut-ins for helping them to live 
sane and constructively in spite of their handicaps. Articles 
: 00-1000; fiction 1500-2000. Articles, $8 per 1000; fiction, 2c, 
ce. 

_The Christian Family and Our Missions, 365 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, lll. (M-10) “Catholic family magazine using whole 
some short stories, 1000-1500, and suitable verse. Frederic M 


short stories, articles, essays, 1200; verse. Roy L. 


Acc. 


Lynk, S.V.D. 1c, verse, 10c a line, Acc. 

Christian Herald, 419 4th Ave., New York 16. (M-25) Inter 
denominational religious, sociological articles 2500; — short 
stories 2500; serials 50,000; verse. Pub. at 25c a line. 

Christian Home Life, 8th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati. Fea 
tures and short stories on various phases oi home life, to 
1800. Dorothy Fay Foster. ‘ec, Acc. 

Churchman, The, 425 4th Ave., New York 16. (2M-25) Arti 
cles applying church thought to problems of the day; good 


verse. Dr. Guy Emery Shipler. No payment. 
Council Fires, 260 W. 44th St., New York 18. Fiction with 
Christian background, 2200-2500. Dr. F. J. Fant. $4-$5, Acc 
Cradle Roll Home, The, (Baptist Sunday School Board) 16! 
8th Ave., N., Nashville * Tenn. (Q) rticles for parents of 
pre-school age children, 150-700, fact items; toys parents can 
make, with diagrams. No MSS. purchased during July, Aug 
Agnes Kennedy Holmes. %c, Acc. 


Daily Meditation, 941 Vance Jackson, 
(M-25) Non-sectarian religious articles 
prayer, or with metaphysical slant, 1000-2000; 
symbology, Mayan archaelogy and discoveries; 
lengths, 60,000. Wm. P. Taylor. ‘%c to Ic; 
$150 up, Acc. 


San Antonio 1, Tex 
teaching power oi 
ancient mystical 
self-help book 
book-lengths, 


Faculty Adviser, The, 3742 W. Pine Blvd., St. Louis 8 
(M-except July-Aug.-15) How-to-do-it articles for teachers, 
moderators of youth, etc.; programs, outlines, play columns, 
novel ideas to help the faculty. Rev. L. B. Wobido, S.J. Usu 
ally no payment; occasionally payment, Acc. 

Grail, The, St. Meinrad, Ind. (M-10) A magazine of religious 
instruction, using articles of about 2000 words on social and 
ethical problems of the day, on family problems, youth, edu 
cational trends, and events of human interest. Illustrations. 


No poetry. Immediate reply. Rev. Jerome Il’almer, O.S.B 


Ind. Acc. 
Holy Name Journal, 141 


cept July-Aug.) Articles of 
graphical, world affairs, human 


Im>rovement Era, The, 50 N. Main St., 
(M-20) Stories of high moral character, 1000 cea 
conditions, 


E. 65th St., New York. (M-15 ex- 
interest to Catholic men; bio 
interest, etc. “ec, Pub. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 
short shorts 


500-800. General article material on social voca 
tional problems, handicrafts, material of particular interest to 
youth and to Mormon Church, 300-2000. Photos of striking 
and dramatic simplicity for frontispiece and cover use, Poetry 


to 30 lines. Fiction and features, 1c; poetry 25c a line, Acc 


International Journal of Religious Education, 203 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 1. Reports of Protestant Sunday School work; 
one-act dramas of religious nature.  P. Hayward, Ed., 
Lillian Williams, Mng. Ed. ‘“%c-lc, photos of religious activ- 
ities in church, home, community, $1-$5, Acc. 
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Junior S-holar, (David C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, IH. 
unday School lesson help fer children 9-12, Interest and attend- 
ince builders; missionary material; story approach to the ¢de- 
elonpment spiritual traits: story explanations of Christian 
eliefs; lfe stories of Christian heroes, 450-900. Acc. 

Junior Teacher, (David C. Cook Co.) Wi. (QO) 
r Sunday School teachers of children 9-12. Class projects; 
iferial on enriching children’s religious experiences Bible 
Jaylets related to the Uniform Lessons; attendance devices; 
mple, novel methods material, 450-900. Acc. 

Lamp, The. Ringgold St., Peekskill, N. Y. (M-10) Articles 
ious (Catholic) tonics to 2000; short stories with Cath- 
int, same length. Rev. Dunstan Donovan, S.A. “ec, Acc. 


Liberal Judaism Monthly, 920 Riverside Dr., New York 32. 
reflecting thinking and background 


n rei 


Fiction, poetry, essays, 
f the thoroughly Americanized Jew; verse; photos; cartoon 
deas. ouis Rittenberg. 1%c, Pub. 


Living Church, The, 744 N. Fourth St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
(W-10) Short illustrated articles on religious and social sub- 
jects. Episcopal viewpoint, 1000-2000. $5 and up, Acc. Relig 
ious verse, no payment. Peter Day, Exec. Ed. 

Lookout, The, (Standard Publishing Co.) 8th and Cutter Sts., 
Cincinnati 3. (W-5) Articles on Christian education, adult 
Sunday school work 1000; wholesome but not ‘Sunday 
Schoolish”’ short stories, 1000-1500; serials to 10 chapters, 1000- 
1500 each. Photos upright, 8x10, scenic, human interest. No 
poetry. Guy P. Leavitt. “ec up, photos $3 to $5, within 1 
month after Acc. 

Magnificat, 131 Laurel St., Manchester, N. H.. (M-25) Cath- 
slic articles, short stories, serials, verse. Indefinite rates, Acc. 

Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 515 E. Fordham Rd., New 
York (M-!0) ithelic short stories to 4000; religious verse. 
Rev. Stephen L. I. O’Beirne, S. J. Good rates 2 wks. after 
Acc. 

Miraculous Medal, The, 100 FE. Price St., Philadelphia. (Q) 
Catholic articles 1500-2500, short stories 1200-2400. Joseph 
Skelly, C.M. “ec, Pub. 

Missionary, The, 411 W. 59th St., New York 19, (M-10) 
Largely staff-written. Puys short stories with religious or 
moral lesson, but is overstocked for 1946. Rev. John B. 
Harney. 1c, Ace 

Missionary Servant, The, Stirling, N. J. (M-10) Religious, 
sociological, human-interest, current-events, southern life, 
articles, 1500-2000; short stories, 1500; short shorts, 1000; 
short verse; fillers; photos. Rev. Joachim V. Benson. Varying 
ates, *ub. 

Mother’s Magazine, (David C. Cook) Elgin, Ill. (Q) Practical 
material for mothers of children from birth to 1] years to help 
in development of Christian character in their children.  Arti- 
‘les, 700-1060; department material, 100-300; fiction, 1500-2500. 
Articles, lc; fiction, 2c, Acc. 

New Century Leader, (David C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Il. 
(M) Challenging suggestions on how to become a better Sunday 
School teacher, 1200; plans for huilding an_ effectively-organ- 
zed Sunday School from the superintendent’ s point of view, 
1200, and many articles on a variety of topics for religious 
leaders and all adults desiring a_ general religious publication. 
Inter-denominational. $7 per M, min., Acc. 


Pax, Little Flower Monastery, Newton, N. J. (M-10) Short- 

shorts, 1200-1500, in no way contrary to Catholic doctrine; 
llustrated Catholic articles; verse. Rev. Cassian Nee, O. S. B 
ec prose; 10c-15¢ line, verse, Puh. 

Precious Blood Messenger, Carthagena, Ohio. 
olic human-interest articles, about 2000; verse. 
J. Davitt, C.PP.S. ™%ec, verse 25c line, Acc. 

Primary Teacher and Beginners’ Teacher, (David C. Cook Pul 
Co.) Elgin, oe of practical help to Sunday School 
teachers of children 6-8,and 4-6, 400-850 words. Acc. 

Protestant, The, oa Sth Ave., New York. (M) Religious 
magazine emphasizing moral issues. Kenneth Leslie. 1c-2c 

Queen’s Work, The, 3742 West Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
(M-Oct. through June-10) Pays $15-$20 for authentic true 
stories to 2000. Such stories in outline at same rate, $5 for 
hort-short stories of authentic true happenings. Interviews 
with outstanding Catholics. Cartoons. Photos for covers. Rev. 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J., Editor. 

Savior’s Call, The, Salvatorian Semingry, St. Nazianz, Wis. 
M-10) Short-shorts, to.1000; short stories, 2500-3000; current- 
events articles, to 3500; verse. Religion and piety must not 
he substituted for lack of technique or literary skill. Rev. 
Winfrid Herhst, S. D. S Fiction, $25; 1%c up, articles; $5- 
$10, verse, Acc. 

Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament, 194 E. 76th St., New 
York 21. (M-20) Articles and essays centering on Eucharist, 
2000-3000; verse of religious character and short stories, items, 
fillers, if centered on Eucharist. George Legere, S.S.S. %ec. 
Acc 

Shield, The, Crusade Castle, Shattuc Ave., Cincinnati 26, O. 
(M-Oct.-May-15) Articles dealing with Catholic missionary 
work, by special arrangement with writers. Edward A. Freking, 
Man. Ed. Acc. 

Sign, The, Union City, N. J. 
articles, essays, short stories to 4500, 
Gorman, C.P. 2c, up, Acc. 

Sunday School Times, 325 N. 
Articles on Sunday school work; 
dren, Philip E. Howard, Jr. 

Sunday-School World, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3. 
(M-10) ss denominational articles to 850, definitely Christian, 
Biblically slanted, on religious, Sunday School, daily vacation 
Bible school, weekday Bible teaching in rural areas themes. 
Wm. J. Jones. “ec, verse 50c stanza, Acc. 


Union Signal, The, Evanston, Ill. (W-5) Short stories 1000- 
aoa on value of total abstinence, also on peace. About %c, 
ce. 
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(M-10) Cath- 
Father Chas. 


(M-20) Catholic and general 
verse. Rev. Ralph 


13th St., Philadelphia 5. (W) 
verse; short stories for chil- 
up, Acc. 


SPORTS (COMPETITIVE) —RACING—HORSES 


All American Athlete, 922 Hoe Ave., New York. ia Factual 
sports articles, 375-1500. Michael Pawlyshyn. 1%c, Pu 

All Sports Digest, P. 0. Box 539, Ridgewood, N. “ Mostly 
reprints, but needs short articles, humorous, inspirational, in- 
structive, dealing with all phases of athletics. Robert J. Cur- 
ly. Ind., Acc. 

Baseball Magazine, The, 175 5t5h Ave.. New York. (M-20) 
Major league baseball articles. Clifford Bloodgood. “ec, Pub. 

California Horseman (Sheiling Press), Box 1215, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. (M) Humorous and serious articles and fiction 
about horses, their owners and riders—with particular emphasis 
on the humorous; historical anecdotes about same, weird and 
exciting situations in which the horse figures prominently. 
1000 or less. Squibs, finished cartoons, or jokes, with horsey 
angle. Robert M. Hyatt. Good rates, Acc. 

Horse Lover, The, 154 Borica Way. San Francisco. Cal'f. 
(6 times a_year.) Articles on riding, 7, ‘ranches. hreeding. 
500-1800. P. Hartford, 7c printed inch. P 

National Bowlers Journal and Billiard aia 506 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. (M-35) Articles on bowling, billiards, lawn 
howling; short stories; photos; news items; cartoons. H. 5 
Deupree. lc, Pub. 

Nineteenth Hole, The, (Stentor Pub. Co.) 1315 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia 7. (M-25) Articles on sports (golf, tennis), 
people in sports, country club organization and management; 
news of professionals, tournament coverage, etc.; verse; 


jokes; fillers; cartoons. Jayne E. Gross. Min., $30 for 
1800 words, Acc. 

Racing Digest, 33 W. 22nd St., New York 10. (M) Articles 
on racing, 750-1000, novelettes, verse on racing, and “‘racing 


gags on nags’’. Cartoons. Paul Epson. 2c; gags, $2; car- 
toons, $7, Acc. 


Rider and Driver, The, 342 Madison Ave., New York. (M-35) 


Articles on horses, racing, etc. Samuel Walter Taylor. Good 
rates, Pub. 
Scholastic Coach, 220 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-25) Tech- 


nical articles on foothall, basketball, track, field, 1eet, for high 
and prep schools; photos, drawings. Owen Reed. b. 

Svyorting News, The, 10th and Olive Sts., St. pel (W-15) 
Deals exclusively in sports. with heaviest emphasis on organ- 
ized baseball, 1000-1500. Query. 

Tennis A & Prof 1, P. O. Box 877, Greenwich, 
Conn. Articles, fiction, mc sidelights on tennis players 
and personalities, of interest to tennis players. Ic. 

Turf & Sports Digest, (Monroe Publishing Co.) Baltimore 12 
Md. (M-35) Articles and fiction covering running horse racing, 
3000-5000. Serials of three installments, 3000-4000. Edgar G. 
Horn. 1c, photos $3, Pub. 

TRAVEL—MOTORING 

Holiday (Curtis Publishing Co.), Independence Sq., Phila- 
delphia 3. Quality articles. well-illustrated, of interest to 
vacationers and travelers. First-class rates. 

Horizons, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-35) Midwest 
travel-recreation articles to 1200; fillers and news items, 50-100; 
photos. Barry O’Flaherty. 2%e- Se, Acc. 

_Let’s Go, (Let’s Go Publishing Corp.), 545 5th Ave., New 
York. (Q-25) Experiences of interesting people in interesting 
places; short stories with travel background. to 1000; car- 
toons. Tom Crane. 2c plus bonus, Pub. (1946 closing dates, 
Feb. 15, May 10, Aug. 16, Nov. ) 

South, the —— of Travel to the South, Hibernia Bldg., 
New Orleans 12. (M-20) Articles, 2500; fiction, 3000; short 
featurettes, 500, directed to people interested in travel, from 
writers familiar with the fascinating South of our own country 
and the Latin Americas. Ray M. Thompson. 1-1%c; photos 
$3; cartoons with travel twist, $5, Pub. 


Trailways Magazine, 35 FE. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 
(M) Factual travel articles and_ stories, well illustrated. 
Scenic Kodachromes for covers. M. Collier. 3c, Acc. 


Trail-R-News, Rm. 605, Park Central Bldg., 412 W. 6th St., 
Los Angeles 14. (M-10) Travel articles to 1000, especially those 


built around Trailercoach life. Jean Jacques. 1%c, Pub. (Over- 
stocked) 
Travel, (McBride) 116 E. 16th St., New York. 3. (M-35) 


Illustrated travel. exploration. adventure articles 1500 to 5000; 
photos. Coburn Gilman. Ic. $3 to $5 ner nhoto. Puh. 

Trek, 119 N. 7th St., St. Louis 1. (M) Fiction and features 
on vacation cities and regions, travel experience, bus and 
auto tours, to 2500; cartoons; crossword puzzles; word 
quizzes; travel etiquette; travel news; short-shorts and short 


stories with travel appeal. Humorous slant, light touch 
preferred. Marthe Angerer. Fiction 3c, features, 3-5c, Acc. 
MUSICAL 


Band 215 4th Ave., New York 3. (M-15) Features 
dealing with hand world personalities. Articles by assignment 
only. Send suggestions. Walter H. Holze. 2c up, Pub. 

306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (M-15) Highly spe- 
cialized articles on organs, organists, church music, recital 
placa reviews, 100-1000. S. E. Gruenstein. $2 to $4 col., 


Etude Music Magazine, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (M- 
25) Articles on musical pedagogics, 200-2000; photos, cartoons. 
James Francis Cooke. $4 column (600 words), Pub. 

Le Passe-Temps, 627 Jorchester St. W., Montreal, Canada. 
(M-25) Features on music, musicians, and all music’ subjects: 
nhotos; sketches, art, painting, sculpture, etc. Eddy Prevost. 
Query hefore submitting. Rates arranged. 

Metronome, 26 W. 58th St., New York. 
popular bands and orchestras, staff written. 
Indefinite rates, Pub. 

Musical Forecast, 514 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(M-20) Articles and news items of interest to musicians and 
laymen. $1 per column, Pub. 


(M-25) News of 
Barry Ulanov. 
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Our New York correspondent writes: “Arthur 
Morse, editor of Sports Stars, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York 17, wants short sports material of interest 
to boys—1800 words maximum. . . . Mr. Gaynor, 
editor of Vulcan Mysteries, 150 Nassau St., will pay 
$500 for mystery reprints book length. This figures 
at 14 cent royalty. . . . Leonard Diege who is edit- 
ing three fact detective magazines for Buse Publica- 
tions, 1841 Broadway, is badly in need of material. 
He’s paying 2 cents, plus $5 for photos, all in ad- 
vance. . . . Bill Williams is now editing True. ... 
Let’s Go, the new quarterly travel magazine at 545 
5th Ave.. wants some high-class short fiction, featur- 
ing foreign backgrounds with characters who are 
tourists and with gay associations and twists. Not 
over 2000 words. Settings. the usual travel locales, 
such as South American cities, Cairo, Mexico City, 
ec.” 


Timely Detective Cases. 1841 Broadway, New 
York 23, is one of a group of bi-monthly detective 
magazines, known as the Bee Group. of which Ver- 
non W. Biede is executive editor. All four publica- 
tions use fact detective cases featuring strong ele- 
ments of mystery, suspense, action, and detective 
work. ‘We prefer reasonably current material,” 
writes Mr. Biede, “but will consider older cases if 
the material is good, and a sufficient supply of pho- 
tographs is available.” Both manuscripts and photos 
are paid for on acceptance at a basic rate of 2 cents 
for editorial matter, $5 each for accepted photos. 
The market is highly active. ‘““We prefer all rights,” 
adds Mr. Biede. 

Photographic Age, first publication of the Trans- 
World Publishing Co., 16 E. 52nd St., New York 22, 
is a monthly basic magazine devoted to the applica- 
tion of functional photography to business and in- 
dustry. Howard L. Shonting, editor, is in immediate 
need of feature articles describing how photography 
is used by steel mills, food packing plants, aircraft 
factories, paper mills, machinery manufacturers, and 
textile mills; how photography is used in sales pro- 
motion, employee training, advertising, public rela- 
tions. research, accident prevention, time study, mi- 
crofilming, photo copying, etc. Interviews should be 
with heads of business houses and industrial plants, 
and stories should be accompanied by pictures show- 
ing step by step methods of the various departments. 
In addition. much news will be used covering use 
of photography by all leading businesses. Rates will 
be 40 cents a column inch and from $1 to $5 
for pictures, on publication. 


“We often wish writers could get a glimpse be- 
hind the scenes in The Star Weekly fiction depart- 
ment,” writes Gwen Cowley, fiction editor of The 
Toronto Star Weekly, 80 King St. W., Toronto 1, 
“and see for themselves how many, many mystery 
and Western novels are received for consideration 
in comparison to the small number of romance novel 
manuscripts. And yet we are prepared to buy as 


LITERARY 


many romance novels as mystery and Western com- 
bined! . . . While there is no restriction on the set- 
ting of the romance stories, we are particularly inter- 
ested in plots that are lively and entertaining. as 
well as satisfying in the way the characters attract 
exciting problems and situations. There may be the 
young heroine whose life is complicated by many 
admirers and from experience we know that there 
always seems to be a fresh and moving angle for 
someone to write on this problem as old as the hills. 
Then there are the heartaches and happiness of a 
wife and mother and children in this postwar world. 
There are the experiences of women who have striven 
to build a marriage into something strong and true 
only to have some obstacle crumble their endeavors: 
the handling of such situations can be absorbing and 
at the same time all the better if it is inspiring to 
readers.”” Star Weekly novels must be at least 45,000 
words in length, romance serials, 15,000 to 30.000 
words. In the magazine sections. approximately eight 
short stories, 1500 to 4000 words, aee featured each 
week. “Our interest in. romance, mystery, Western, 
adventure types (and other themes) that contain a 
strong plot full of action and color, is wide,” Miss 
Cowley emphasizes. 


Veteran Magazine. 624 S. Michigan Ave., Suite 
715-16, Chicago 5, IIl., is a new monthly publication 
independent of any veterans’ organization, but owned, 
staffed and written by and for men and women who 
have served or are still serving in the U. S. armed 
forces, scheduled for appearance in June or July. 
Rates of payment announced are 50% on acceptance, 
50% on publication. Editorial needs are for fiction 
and articles not exceeding 3000 words, preferably 
around 2000, with plenty of humorous squibs and 
back-of-the-book fillers. “Any subject or style O.K.,” 
says John Ralph Evans, “so long as it’s clean and has 
general appeal. No poetry. Lay off too serious stuff 
on solving world’s problems unless you feel it’s ab- 
solutely true.” Payment for editorial matter is 5 
cents a word. Good art. good gag cartoons at good 
rates—$25 to $100—and the best of photos at $5 to 
$100 a shot. Material will be purchased on/y from 
persons who have served or are serving in some 
branch of the armed forces, whether World War I 
or II. Best to query the editor before working up 
something big. 


Country Gentleman, Independence Sq., Philadelph- 
ia 5, is in the market for brief sketches, verse, comic 
drawings, for its humor page; also, for very short 
fillers, either fact or humor. First-class rates are paid. 
Editor is Robert H. Reed. 


Your Life, and Woman’s Life. 354 4th Ave.. New 
York 10, are offering an expanding market for short 
quizzes and game features. “In these magazines,” as 
well as in Your Health,” writes Douglas Lurton, ed- 
itor, “we are buving soundly researched health fea- 
tures more actively than heretofore.” 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


for placement under the Unified Sales Plan 


Complete coverage of all sales possibilities. 


International placement of your books, 


stories, articles, plays, screen stories and radio dramas. Circular A-36 Free. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


Established 1923 
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507 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


The Author & Journalist 
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Atomic Action Magazines, 512 Sth Ave., New York 
18, announces that Top Western has been changed to 
Prize Western, and Top Detective to Chief Detective. 
Raymond W. Porter edits both of these magazines. A 
prize of $100 is offered for the best letter comment- 
ing on Prize Western, which is expected off the press 
shortly. 

Canuck, Canada’s bi-linqual Youth Magazine, 198 
Bay St., Toronto 1, Ont., edited by James F. M. 
Leech, is a new publication aimed at promoting 
understanding among all youth, and_ particularly 
among Canadians of various racial origins. It will 
use short stories, articles, photo-articles, and poetry. 
Fiction, preferably with a Canadian setting, between 
800 and 2500 words, should be slanted to readers in 
the 15-21 age group; articles, to 1500 words, should 
be on educational and recreational subjects. Some 
short poetry will be used. Payment will be on the 
30th of the month of publication at 14 cent a word 
for fiction and articles, 15 cents a line for verse. 

Horizons. 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, a 
monthly edited by Barry O'Flaherty, pays 21/4 cents 
to 5 cents, depending on quality, not author, on ac- 
ceptance, for midwest travel recreation articles. to 
1200 words, and short (50 to 100 words) out-of-door 
fillers, and midwest news items. Second serial rights 
only are released to the author. 

Miss Mildred Plumb, Fred Eldean Organization, 
670 Sth Ave., New York, writes: “During the past 
two years we have collected a tremendous amount of 
photographs and research material on the subject of 
home work-shops, hobbies, and veterans’ rehabili- 
tation programs. Our client has asked us to offer 
this material to all editors and freelance writers who 
are interested in the subject. We will gladly work 
with anyone interested in obtaining material if their 
wants are clearly outlined in the very first letter. 
Please address all correspondence to above.” 

Implement & Tractor. Graphic Arts Bldg.. Kansas 
City, Mo., is in need of correspondents in the major 
distributive centers of farm equipment throughout 
the country. “The budget set up for such corres- 
pondents is very liberal for an individual who is 
willing to spend an afternoon or evening a month in 
gleaning personal news items of people in the dis- 
tributive end of our industry,”’ writes Hoyt Hurst. 
managing editor. “I shall be glad to send detailed 
instructions of means of making contacts to anyone 
who would be interested in doing such work.” In 
addition to news, Implement & Tractor is interested 
in feature material in the field of farm equipment 
retailing, soil conservation, irrigation, and other 
topics of interest to farmers and particularly to 
farm equipment dealers. Rate of payment is 11/4 
cents a word, plus $3 each for pictures. 


STREET & SMITH 


PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


Will be happy to read any 
manuscript you submit and 
pay upon acceptance. 


MADEMOISELLE 
CHARM 
AIR TRAILS PIE 


SHADOW DOC SAVACE 
LOVE STORY 
WESTERN STORY 
ROMANTIC RANGE 
DETECTIVE STORY 
ASTOUNDING SCIENCE-FICTION 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Short stories, books, articles, essays, verse, criti- 
cized, revised, typed, marketed. Juvenile work 
skillfully handled. 
Write for catalogue. 
Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve Franklin, Ohio 


WHY WRITE A NOVEL 


By Jack Woodford 


A practical book of advice to an aspiring writer of a 
best seller and movie foundation. Regularly $3.00. 
Our price $1.98 postpaid. List of hundreds of other 
titles for all lines of writing free on request. The 
Humanity Press, 220 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 


Make your IDEAS count. Enjoy this new fascinating 
course in Creative Thinking— 


HOW TO GET IDEAS 
It’s the IDEA that brings the money. Ideas come first. 
Keep your mind sparkling. Only course of its kind. 
Real fun. When completed, carries one-hour uni- 
versity extension credit. Send $6.50 for complete 
course, including instruction manual. 
Descriptive notice sent free on request. 
Ask for it today. 
Section 7, Extension Division 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Quick, Accurate Manuscript 
Typing 
40c per 1000 Words 
Goldie E. Wainner 


6265 West 52nd, Arvada, Colo. 


WRITERS 
WHAT ABOUT THAT PICTURE 
IN YOUR TYPEWRITER? 


Never in the history of Hollywood were suitable stories 
ever so scarce. The need is for outstanding original 
stories, books or plays of real drama, situation comedy 
and comedy drama. 

| represent established authors as well as new writers 
and offer both sales service and criticism. My terms 
are reasonable. 

Write today for my FREE booklet explaining my 


service. 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Established 1919 
6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, California 
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Ahnouncing— 
QUATRAINS—By Albert Ralph Korn 


With a Foreword Concerning the Quatrain 


These four-line poems, by a writer recognized 
as an authority on this special form, cover a 
wide range of subjects and moods, dealing 
with nature, philosophy and sentiment. Most 
of the poems have previously appeared in many 
magazines and newspapers. Attractively print- 
ed, the volume makes an ideal gift. 
Ready March Ist, 1946: One Dollar the Copy 

Order direct from the Publisher 

THE COMET PRESS 
200 VARICK ST., NEW YORK CITY 


WANT HELP IN A HURRY? 
COLLABORATIVE CRITICISM 


Monthly or singly, ghosting, poetry, plots. $1 to 1M; $2 to 
3M; $3 to 5M. Chicago class-club. LECTURES ANYWHERE. 


MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY: 


: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique) 4 
: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas) 2.00 

S: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything) $2.00 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advanced Technique) $2.00 


MILDRED I. REID 


21314¢ Ridge Blvd. Evanston, Illinois 


ADVERTISING—PUBLICITY 


Learn this tascinating, profitable business AT HOME! 
Open your own agency. New, professional training 
teaches layout, copywriting, publicity, etc. Write Dept. 


ADVERTISERS’ TRAINING SERVICE 


420 Market Street, San Francisco 11, Calif. 


VERY EFFICIENTLY YOURS... 


“Manuscript Technique” by Dee Davison Sledge 


Here is a most complete, handy reference book which. 
takes you step by step through the professional prepara- 
tion of manuscripts; covering all phases in the writing 
field. Recommended by Jack Woodford, Charles Carson, 
and many writer’s magazines. 


Postpaid — $2.00 


GUILD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P. O. Box 6068 A Houston 6, Texas 


POE Ss: Send self-addressed stamped envelope 

* for 1946 PRIZE PROGRAM: Quarterly 
prizes : Poetry Book Contest, etc. You will re- 
ceive also description of HELP YOURSELF HAND- 
pooxs ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


POLIVOPE—OUR FRIEND IN OUR NEED — 
A polivope equals two ordinary envelopes in roundtrip service 
and by eliminating the usual enclosed-return-envelope saves 
weight, postage and containers—saving more than its cost. 
Polivopes, sizes 8%x11”, expand for book-length scripts, 1 
spread out for odd size cartoons. | : 
Price $1.00 a group of 20 postpaid, either of two styles— 
Roundtrip or Combination Mail. 
A dime brings full size trial Polivope and all information. 
Approved by the U. S. Post Office Dept. 
When Polivope’s unused—we both lose. 
G. E. POWELL, Envelopes 
2032 East 74th S*reet Los_Angeles_1. Calif. 


ARTICLE and FILLER WRITING 


under competent direction is easy and profitable. | 
special course of instruction teaches plainly what subjects 
to select, how to write about them, where to get informa- 
tion, and where to sell the material you write. Write for 
full particulars and terms, mentioning A. & 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
23 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 
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The Nineteenth Hole, Stentor Publishing Co.. 
1315 Cherry St.; Philadelphia, which previously has 
appeared but eight times a year, is now being pub- 
lished monthly on a national basis. No fiction is 
used, but Jayne E. Gross, editor, reports an open 
market for non-fiction up to 2200 words on sports, 
people in sports (golf, tennis). country club organiz- 
ation and management, news of professionals, tourna- 
ment coverage, etc. Verse, fillers, cartoons, and 
cartoon ideas, are also used. Payment is on accept- 
ance at a minimum of $30 for 1800 words. 


Boxoffice Magazine, 825 Van Brunt Blvd., Kansas 
City 1, national film weekly, is seeking additional 
correspondents to cover the motion picture field, 
in Houston and El Paso, Texas: Reno, Nevada: 
Montgomery, Ala.; Phoenix, Ariz.; Springfield, IIl.; 
Topeka, Kans.; Augusta, Me.: Jackson, Miss.: Bis- 
mark or Fargo, N. D.; Columbia, S. C., and Mont- 
pelier, Vt. The magazine publishes news concern- 
ing all phases of the motion picture industry, news 
of theatres and their personnel. legislation affecting 
motion pictures, construction news, exploitation of 
films, and virtually all types of articles which will 
be helpful to the successful operation of a motion 
picture theatre; also, feature articles, photographically 
illustrated if possible, dealing with various phases 
of theatre management. Correspondence should be 
addressed to Nathan Cohen, associate editor. Rate 
is 25 cents an inch for regular correspondence, plus 
additional payments for photos and theatre adver- 
tisements reproduced, higher for feature articles. 


Judge, the National Magazine of Humor and Satire, 
Ambler, Pa., is very much interested in receiving 
short humorous pieces of anything from one sentence 
to 500 words in length and in exceptional cases up 
to 1000 words. 


Army Pictorial News and USMC Pictorial News. 
formerly Sth Floor, Haddington Bldv.. Norfolk 1, 
Va., have been merged into National Veteran News, 
with new address at 624 West Ocean View Ave., Nor- 
folk. “We are interested in news of interest 
to all veterans, and in mat service appropriate to the 
publication, which is a monthly,” writes Frank 
Sullivan, editor. 


Young America, 32 E. 27th St., New York 22, re- 
ports, “We are not accepting any manuscripts at 
this time, as all requirements are being filled by our 
staff.” 

California Horseman, Box 1215, Santa Barbara. 
Calif., a new monthly covering the universal activities 
of horses and horsemen through the Americas, is 
in the market for humorous and serious articles and 
fiction about horses. their owners and riders—with 
particular emphasis on the humorous: historical anec- 
dotes about same. weird and exciting situations in 
which the horse figures prominently, all under 1000 
words, squibs, finished cartoons, and jokes, with a 
horsey angle. Robert M. Hyatt. editor, promises a 
prompt report and good rates on acceptance. 

David Appel of the Chicago Daily News. 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 6, writes: “Due to current 
restrictions and the consequent shortage of space for 
features, the Chicago Daily News has discontinued 
its short story and six-day serial markets.” 


Eve Grey, Editorial Dept., L. C., Page & Co., 53 
Beacon St., Boston 8, is searching for good material. 
fiction and non-fiction, in book manuscrints on 
themes that would draw attention in sales. “We are 
particularly looking for lively juveniles, although we 
also need some adult manuscripts to complete our 
plans for the coming year,” she says. 


The Author & Journalist 
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True Comics, a monthly, and Real Heroes and 
Sports Stars, both bi-monthly, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York 17, are open markets for comic scripts 
dealing respectively with persons and events, past 
and present, achievements of individuals past or 
present, and persons and events in sports, past and 
present. Payment is $6 a page and up on acceptance. 
Two sources must accompany all comic scripts. Au- 
thors may obtain complete instructions by sending a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. Real Heroes uses 
also true stories of individual adventures, 1000 to 
1300 words, for which it pays 3 cents a word on 
acceptance; Sports Stars needs short fiction stories 
about sports, 700 to 2500 words, and non-fiction 
articles of the same length about sports, cartoons, 
photos, and fillers. For fiction and articles, rate is 
3 cents a word on acceptance. Harold C. Field edits 
True Comics and Real Heroes; Arthur D. Morse, 
Sports Stars. 

Extension, the National Catholic Monthly, 360 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, is selecting four guest 
editors from among the students of the Catholic col- 
leges and high schools, for the April, May, June, 
and July, 1946, issues, of the magazine. These four 
students—two from colleges and two from high 
schools—will be given definite editorial assignments 
for a particular issue and will be asked to make 
suggestions as to content, layout, and artwork. They 
will be given a free trip to Chicago and a week's 
work in the editorial department. While only four 
guest editors will be chosen from among the almost 
3000 representatives in this competition, every rep- 
resentative will automatically be appointed to Exten- 
sion’s Teen Board, and will be consulted periodically 
during the year on matters of current interest. The 
same or a similar offer will be repeated at the open- 
ing of school next fall. Extension invites every pos- 
sible student to submit ideas and manuscripts, not 
only for the magazine’s Teen section, but for the en- 
tire magazine. Students are told: “You are our read- 
ing public; we sincerely desire to know your likes 
and dislikes, and we will consider all suggestions re- 
ceived.” 

Exposé Detective, a Red Circle publication, 366 
Madison Ave., New York, pays 114 cents up for 
fact articles on crime cases, with mystery and good 
detective work, 1500 to 5000 words. Official by- 
lines are preferred. Editor is Robert Levee. 

Racing Digest, 32 W. 22nd St., New York 10, a 
monthly edited by Paul Epson, uses articles on racing, 
750 to 1000 words in length, racing short stories, 
and novelettes of the same length, some verse on 
racing, and “racing gags on nags,” for which 2 cents 
will be paid on acceptance for feature material, $2 
for gags. “We are also in the market for cartoons,” 
writes Mr. Epson, “for which we pay $7 each.” 
Of course, every cartoon must be on racing. 

Defender News, E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
P. O. Box 1009, Rochester 3, N. Y., is a publication 
intended to be purely photographic in content. 
“Articles accepted from outsiders should have photo- 
graphic appeal and practical hints on working and 
selling methods,’’ writes E. J. Coover. “Readers are 
professional portrait photographers about 60 per 
cent; commercial and industrial photographers about 
25 per cent; photo finishers about 10 per cent, and 
the remainder miscellaneous photographers and ama- 
teurs. We also would welcome occasional articles 
with practical appeal to the photographic supply 
dealer.” 

Giggles, 103 Park Ave., New York. This humorous 
publication is all staff written. Photos are obtained 
from agencies only. W. W. Scott is editor. 


March, 1946 


ANNOUNCING... 
.... The Appointment of 


ROBERT TURNER 


.... As director of a department han- 
dling writers in the popular fields of 
PULPS, SLICKS, CONFESSIONS, 
BOOKS, ARTICLES and JUVENILES! 


AUTHOR OF 
— 400 Stories Published By — 
POPULAR PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
FICTIONEERS, Inc. 
MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
PERIODICAL HOUSE, Inc. 
ACE MAGAZINES, Inc. 
FICTION HOUSE 
COLUMBIA PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
STANDARD MAGAZINES, Inc. 
DELL PUBLISHING CO. 
MANVIS PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
TROJAN PUBLISHING CO. 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE PRESS 
N.E.A. SYNDICATE 
KING FEATURES SYNDICATE 
BELL SYNDICATE 
WHITMAN PUBLISHING CO. 
and many others. 


Formerly EDITOR of 

DETECTIVE TALES 
DIME MYSTERY 
THE SPIDER 
-44 WESTERN 
BIG-BOOK WESTERN 
TEN-STORY DETECTIVE 
WESTERN TRAILS 
WESTERN ACES 

etc. 


ARTICLES FEATURED IN 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
WRITER’S MONTHLY 
WRITER’S DIGEST 

THAT IS MR. TURNER’S RECORD. IT 
STANDS BY ITSELF. 

SELLING WRITERS, here’s your chance to 
work with a man who has been on both sides 
of the editorial fence. He knows the writing 
game inside and out. His experience, plus 
yours, will build quickly toward BIGGER and 
BETTER MARKETS, INCREASED SALES! ae 
STRAIGHT COMMISSION if you've sold $250 
worth of scripts to national publications the 
past six months. 


NON-SELLING WRITERS, Robert Turner offers 
you the CONSTRUCTIVE HELP that has 
brought FIRST SALES for so many others, at 
the following rates: $2, Mss. up to 2,000 
words; $4, Mss. 2-5000 words; $6, Mss. 5-8000 
words; $8, Mss. 8-11,000 words. Flat rate on 
material over that length. 


GET THE BENEFIT OF YEARS OF EDITORIAL 
AND WRITING EXPERIENCE. Write and/or 
SEND MANUSCRIPTS to 


ROBERT TURNER 
AUTHORS’ AGENCY 


7 West 44th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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LITERARY 
HELP 


FROM A SELLING WRITER 


| am offering you my help after making a 
living with the pen for 16 years. For more 
than five years | have sold EVERY MANU- 
SCRIPT | have written. That is why | KNOW 
! can help YOU 

! have no stereotyped forms or “‘courses.” 
My help is strictly individual, designed to 
make YOUR MANUSCRIPT sell. 

Write me a letter, giving a brief outline of 
what you have written and the help you re- 
quire, and | shall advise you of the procedure 
to be followed. 


601 SO. VERMONT AVE., LOS ANGELES 5 


CHARLES 


Interviews by 
arrangement 
only. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell. Our 
courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, Ar- 
ticle Writing, Versification and others, offer construc- 
tive criticism; frank, honest, practical advice; real 
tegching. 

For full particulars and a gomete copy of the 
ITER’S MONTHLY, write today to: 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. AJ, Springfield 3, Mass. 


BEGINNERS—WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES! 
You need only average ability and spare time to earn 
money writing for the juvenile magazines. From five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 
ing, I have learned that the juvenile field is the be- 
ginner’s best bet. My new up-to-date six lesson course, 
prepared especially for beginners, will teach you how to 
write to sell. Send for particulars. 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
6233 Delmar Blvd. 


DICKENS COULD HAVE 
SAVED 10 YEARS! 


St. Louis 5, Mo. 


GLEASONCRAFT 
1709 LaFayette St. Michigan City, Ind. 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


Qualify for Certified Grapho-Analyst Degree. New un- 
crowded, fascinating ficld of service. Gratifying earn- 
ings reported by graduates in Employment, Credit, 
Social Service, Police and Judicial, and Entertainment 
fields. Others have developed profitable private 


practice, full orspare time, as Personal Prob- 
lem and Vocational Counselors. Send for 
3000 word test lesson and Grapho-Analyst 


NOEL, Mo. 


TYPING 


My 23 years experience in typing and preparing 
manuscripts is valuable to you, and evidence of my 
reliability. 

40c thousand, under 10,000 words 
36c thousand, over 10,000 words 
Minor corrections and carbon free. PROMPT SERVICE! 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
218 Lincoin Way East, Chambersburg, Penna. 


ADDRESS A.1.G. A. Inc. 


Nn 


Young People’s Weekly, Boys’ World, Girls’ Com- 
panion, and What to Do, David C. Cook publications, 
Elgin, Ill., which for some time have been entirely 
staff-written, are now accepting free-lance material, 
paying 1 cent a word and up on acceptance. Little 
Learners, the magazine for children four and five 
years of age, needs short stories of 200 to 500 words, 
poems, and very short articles. 


The Mayflower’s Log, The Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington 6, D. C., Frank B. Cook, editor, reports 
a need for anecdotes, 15 words to 150. A flat rate 
of $3 an item will be paid. 


Salute, 19 Park Place, New York 7, will soon 
appear with an editorial staff of former members of 
the staffs of Yank and Stars and Stripes. Although 
edited by veterans, the magazine will handle current 
national problems of the G. I. point of view, and will 
try to break down the barriers between veterans and 
civilians. There will be fiction and humor in addition 
to articles on government, labor, and _ registration. 
Material will be welcomed regardless of whether the 
writer is an ex-service man or not. Proposed rate of 
payment is a minimum of 10 cents a word on accept- 
ance. Maximum length for fiction and non-fiction is 
3000 words. Leverett Gleason, editofial director of 
Readers’ Scope, is publisher of Salute, Jack Horner, 
former New York newspaper man, who was the 
editor of the British edition of Yank in London, edi- 
tor, and Harry Sions, managing editor. 


a a2 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 150 Sth Ave., New 
York 11, announces the establishment of an award 
of $7500 to encourage the writing of distinguished 
books in the broad field of evangelical Christianity. 
Beginning in 1947, the award will be made annually 
to the author of the book manuscript which, in the 
opinion of the Board of Judges, will accomplish the 
greatest good for the Christian faith and Christian 
living among all people . . . Any unpublished manu- 
script whose purpose is in harmony with the award, 
except poetry and fiction, will be considered when 
submitted according to the rules. The award is open 
to all writers regardless of nationality, race, or 
creed. Only authors with contractual obligations to 
other publishers and employees and relatives of em- 
ployees of Abingdon-Cokesbury Press are ineligible . . . 
To the author of the manuscript selected each year 
by the Board of Judges, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
will pay $$7500, of which $5000 is an outright 
award and $2500 is an advance against royalties. Jn 
event no manuscript is, in the opinion of the Board 
of Judges, worthy of the award, the award for that 
year will be passed, and the $5000 outright award 
will be added to the award for the following year . 
Authors desiring to enter a manuscript for the 1947 


“WANT AN IDEA?. 


Vitally needed by every writer. 
Helps you think up thousands of 
ideas for fiction stories, factual 
articles. Includes chapter on Ad- 
vertising Ideas. Simply-explained 
eee quickly 

with actual examples. Just one of 
its ideas may be worth hundreds 
of dollars to you! Order your copy today, 
“How to Think Up 5,000 Ideas,” only 


CLARK PRESS, 192 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


The Author & Journalist 
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SHORT STORIES, ARTICLES, BOOKS, NOVELS 
WANTED FOR IMMEDIATE PLACEMENT 


Our conimission 10%. If your material is saiable, 
we are located in the largest publishing center in the 
world and can offer it to the proper market. For be- 
ginners, our fees are $1 per 1,000 words for the first 
3,000 words, plus 50c for each additional 1,000. We 
shall either sell on a 10% basis, or return the script 
with friendly, constructive criticism-—explaining how 
it should be revised to sell. Enclose return postage 
with MSS. 


Book-length novels read free. P-epay charges 


Mystery, detective, love fctur and articles cur- 
rent social and ecoromic are special 
jemand. 


MANUSCR:fFT BUREAU 
154 Nassau St., Tribune Building, es «ork 17, N. Y. 


1946 MARKET FOLIOS 


100 Paying Markets for Poems and Greetings... 25¢ 
100 Paying Markets for Humor and Cartoons 
100 Paying Markets for Fillers and Items... 
50 Paying Markets for Short-Short Stories... 25¢ 
| Selling tips, submitting instructions included. 
TYPING, REVISION, CRITICISM SERVICES 
HARRY BIERMAN 
185 Lexington Ave., Dept. A, 


New York 16, N. Y. | 


WORKSHOP Instructor helps talented verse 
to become PROFESSIONAL POETS. Three 
3, not over thirty lines each, typed to meet 
} ecitorial requirements. Corrections, revision, market 
} suggestions, when considered salable. Enclose one 
dollar ($1.00) Bill and self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope. Personalized instruction by special arrange- 
ment. Address all communications to Dedie Huffman 


| POETS’ 
writers 
poems, 


Wilson, POETS’ WORKSHOP, 690 So. 5th St., San 
Jose, Calif. 

vou anew FAST MIND 
You A New 


My MIND-STIMULATOR wakes up new Powers in your 
Mind to THINK-UP new, moneymaking ideas in any field 

.. writing, business, etc.; helps you to FIND YOUR- 
SELF ...the REAL YOU, your Right Vocation, your 
Rich, Creative Ability, and Hidden Opportunities for 
Quick Financial Success. Thousands say: ‘‘At last a sys- 
tem that really WORKS.”’ Write Dr. Tibolt, 51B, Phila. 
20, Pa. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Sixteen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. I do not tell what to do, I do 
it for you. Reference: Woman’s WHO’S WHO. 
Correspondence requiresreturn postage. Matalie 
Plorida. 


Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, 
Author ot HOW TO PLOT AND WHY: post- 
paid, $1.00. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years’ editorial expe- 
rience qualifies me to give expert 
assistance with short stories and 
novels. I am _ helping other 
writers make sales—I can help 
YOU make sales! 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 


on one short story if you mention 
The Author & Journalist. 


Special Courses in Writing Short 


Stories—Writing for the Juve.sue 
Magazines—and Writing Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
Wollaston 70, Mass. 


23 Green Street 
arch, 1946 


Open Your DoorTo Success! 


GHOST WRITING 


RE-WRITES 
REVISIONS Marv Kay Tennison 
ADAPTATIONS 

ANALYSIS Bert Winder, Associate 


Consultations 
Appointment cy 


719 WEST 116th STREET 


sll LOS ANGELES 44, CALIF. 
PHONE PLEASANT 1-0755 
MOVIES 

RADIO If you need help 


TELEVISION 


with your book, 
consult an Expert. 


Mary Kay Tennison has for the past ten years 
acted as Ghost for many prominent writers in 
all fields of literature. She now of- ee 
fers her personal and_ individual e 
services to the uninitiated and will 
accept a limited number of 
booklength manuscripts only. 
Inquiries promptly answered. 
No stamps necessary. 


PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


will accept a limited number of embryo writers on a 
collaboration basis. Sincere, earnest writers only ac- 
ceptable. No time wasted on dabblers or antes. Send 
dollar and return postage with specimen manuscript. 
Curiosity seekers can save their money. Fee refunded 
and script returned if you are not accepted for col- 


laboration. 
WRITER 


P. O. Box 403 Blue Ash, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
ACCURATE — NEAT 
SPEEDY, DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
50c — 1009 Words 
One carbon furnished, if requested 


HELEN GREENE 


Box 266 Chico, Calif. 


FLASH! FLASH! 
WRITERS WANTED! 


Editors are begging for love stories and ‘‘Who-dun-its”’ 
(the detective story). With so many of the old-timers in 
War Service of some kind there never was such a golden 
opportunity for rew writers. 

The Plot Genie “Romance Without Melodrama” sup- 
plies millions of plots, no two alike, for the kind of love 
stories that are wanted and the ‘‘Detective-Mystery”’ Plot 
Genie will supply just as many ‘“‘Who-dun-it’’ plots—at 
the rate of one every ten minutes. 

Why grope for an idea for a story which will bring 
you from two to five cents a word when such a handy 
and efficient aid is at your disposal? 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


The price of ‘‘Romance Without Melodrama” and ‘“‘De- 
tective-Mystery’’ Plot Genies is $10.00 each but for a lim- 
ited time you can have the combination for only $15.00, 
sent prepaid, along with our Catalogue Price List of other 
books for writers. The Plot Genie Series is universally 
recognized as the greatest stimuli to the creative imag- 
ination ever devised and is used by thousands of writers 
who supply material for magazines, motion pictures, radio 
and for the plots for novels. Why not take advantage 
of this Special Offer today and send for one or both. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 300, 8161 West 3rd St., Los Angeles 36, Calf. 
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Vil Do It For You! 


Are you sick of rejects? Have you some good story 
plots or ideas but lack the time or ability to write 
them up in the professional style essential to reap 
checks from editors? Then send your rejected 
scripts or ideas and plots to me with 50c reading 
fee for each short plot idea or script under 1500 
words, $1 on anything over 1500 and not over 
3000 words, with 25c each added 1000 on same 
script, and | will read it and quote you a reasonable 
fee for rewriting, polishing, building up the plot, 
etc., on your story—in short, doing all possible to 
turn it into a better sales bet. If your plot or script 
has no potentialities for sale |’ll not let you waste 
your money on it and will give you a brief criti- 
cism. Reading fee is credited against ghost-writing 
fee if accepted for this service. 


| have ghost-written millions of words of stories, 
articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print 
and make money on your raw story material. Par- 
ticulars free. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. A NEW ULM, MINN. 


Box 728 


YOU CAN WRITE! 


Author of many stories and articles will help you pro- 
duce salable material. Low-cost personalized training, 
typing, editing, critical analysis and rough-draft re- 
vision services. Consultations by appointment. 


ROBERT C. BLACKMON 


Florence, South Carolina 


WRITERS’ SUPPLIES 


Manuscript Envelopes—Paper—tTypewriter Ribbons— 
Printed Stationery—Rubber Stamps—Stamp Pads and 
Ink—Carbon Paper—Writers’ Books. 

Write for my complete list and save money. 


LEE E. GOOCH 


Box 202AJ, Hernando, Mississippi 
Writers’ Supplies Since ’35 


251 Vine St. 


PROMPT ACCURATE 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c per 1000 words 


Minor Corrections Carbon Copy 


Irene H. Herlocker 
Hammond, Ind. 


ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17, 
bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp and 
book markets. He has no course and 
never circularizes, but treats authors as 
individuals. Welcomes talented writers 
only—not those who think they can buy 
their way. He sells his own writings, too. 


award must file not later than October 1, 1946, an 
official certificate which is published in the complete 
award prospectus, available upon request to 
Annual Award Editor at the above address. 


Charm, 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, announces 
a Literary Prize Contest with first prize for fiction 
a $1000 victory bond (maturity value), and second 
prize for fiction or non-fiction, $750 in victory bonds 
(maturity value). Manuscripts must be from 3000 
to 5000 words in length, typewritten, double-spaced, 
and accompanied by a self-addressed return envelope. 
Any story or article that has previously been pub- 
lished in a magazine, newspaper, book, school, or 
organization publication is barred. Contestants must 
be under 35 years of age. Number of entries by one 
author will not be restricted, but name and address 
of the author must appear on each manuscript sub- 
mitted. While reasonable care will be given 


each entry, Charm can assume no responsibility for 


the loss of a submitted manuscript. Contest closes 
midnight, March 31, 1946. For further details | 
address Literary Department of the magazine. 


The Atlantic Novel Contest for 1947, conducted } 3 


by the Atlantic Monthly Press and Little Brown and 
Company, has just been announced. The contest is 
open to first novelists or established authors. To 
the author of the winning novel, as determined by 
the judges, the sum of $10,000 will be paid. This 
amount is for book rights alone—$5000 as an out- 
right prize, and $5000 as an advance on account of 
the author’s earnings. Serialization of the winning 
manuscript in the Atlantic Monthly, if desirable, 
will be arranged independently of the prize. The 
contest will be judged by the editorial staff of the 
Atlantic Monthly Press. and the winner will be an- 
nounced, if possible, within two months of the close§ 
of the competition. The publishers hope to print} 
in book form several novels besides the winner, but, 
on the other hand, they must reserve the right to 
reject any or all of the manuscripts submitted. 
Manuscripts should be postmarked not later than 
January 15, 1947, and addressed to the Atlantic 
Novel Contest for 1947, 8 Arlington St., Boston. 
Mass. For further details, write to the Contest 
Editors. 
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THE STUDENT WRITER DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from Page 12) 


ment. He relates that a fellow criminal tinped 
him off to a nice opportunity in the safe-cracking 
line. He was just opening the safe when the sup- 
posed friend crept up behind, knocked him cold 
and escaped with the loot, leaving Shrimpo to be 
found by the police. His cell-mate sympathizes 
with Shrimpo. But it is revealed to the reader 
that it was this cell-mate, not the supposed dou- 
ble-crosser, who actually slugged Shrimpo in the 
dark. 


PRACTICE SUGGESTIONS 

1. Search for stories in which the primary theme 
is some form of conflict between criminals. Identify 
the same theme when it occurs as a secondary phase 
of various other types of crime and detective fiction. 

2. Replot two or three detective or crime stories— 
taking them from examples employed in this series, 
if desired—so that the theme of Conflict between 
Criminals becomes dominant. (This could be done 
in a detective story, for example, by retelling it from 
the standpoint of antagonistic criminals involved in 
the same crime.) 


the & 


3. Outline a number of situations involving crim- 
inals whose interests clash to the point of logically 
causing conflict. Develop one or more of these sit- 
uations into complete plots or stories. 


The Author & Journalist 
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i ceinECt in on the enormous demand for magazin 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


* 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


have sold some 3000-3500 


in past — 
serials . . . series. Now, 


stories... @rticlés ... 


I'm teaching it. 


CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


CHECK A DAY! 


e fill 
FOR FILLERS” rT ow to 


guide furnishes 365 
gives markets. S 
MONTH WITH Y 

writers and camera fans. 50c. 


FRANK A. DICKSON 
808 Elizabeth St. Anderson, 8. C. 


“THE INDEPENDENT WRITER” 


MAGAZINE 


25e copy $2.50 12 issues 
Canadian and Foreign ° - $3.00 12 issues 
(No Free Samples ‘Available) 
For those who want to sell. If your newsstand or 
book store can not supply, order direct from: 
THE INDEPENDENT WRITER 


Somerville 24, New Jersey 


NOW IT CAN BE WRITTEN!! 


That story you put aside to do some work essential 
to winning the war. To neglect your wrting abil- 
ity longer, only takes something away from your 
earning capacity later. Do you realize the ad- 
vantage of having an agent strategically located 
in relation to more than 400 editorial checkbooks? 
I have this advantage (as shown on my unique 
map, sent to you upon request), and if your 
story can be sold—I can sell it. 


The back of the map shows how we help you 
get your share of the checks. NOW IS THE 
TIME to start with an established agent who 
will handle your scripts promptly and effectively. 


Typing service at regular rates. 


Careful consideration given to all requests for 
information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 


155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Ashland 4-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district. 


Specializing in personal submission to editors. 


YOUR MS. WAS REJECTED? 


Mail it to us—we’'ll make changes that will satisfy you: 

or your — refunded! No time spent on spelling cor- 

rection 7 ‘ change the article or story so it should 

SELL! Most. “changes made on the MS. itself.) 

RATES: yore 1,000 —$2.00 
Each additional 100 10 


— Sorry, nothing over 10,000 — 


Alan W. Farrant, Box 104, Highland Park Station, 
Los Angeles 42, Calif. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splen- 
did opportunity to ‘‘break-into’’ fascinat- 


ing writing field. May bring you up to DETAILS 
per — spare time. Experience un- 
necessa Write today for FREE details. NO OBLI- 
GATION. Postcard will do. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200-T38 South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 


GRAPHO-ANALYSIS scientifically delineates 
your talents, abilities, potentialities. | Confi- 
dential report, your handwriting and $1.00. 
N. L. Goldstein, 4315 First St. S. E., Washing- 
ton 20, D. C. Personal, commercial, pro- 
fessional reports prepared. Inquiries invited. 


THE GHOSTERS 
CRITICISM REVISION 
Those we are helping report excellent results in un- 
derstanding and sales. We can do for you what you 
probably cannot do for yourself . . . help you sell. 
Report on one short story, under 5000 words, $1.00. 
Plot Book folio free with each report: folio alone 50c. 


WRITECRAFT SERVICE 


Box 202-J Chicago Heights, Ill. 


Often writers who -_ — by the short story form 
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Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 
745 So. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are America’s Biggest Win- 
ners in Prize Contests! You, too, can cash in 
on Contests when you learn the Secrets of 
Winning! Inexpensive Course! Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the “SHEPHERD CON- 
FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,” filled with 
Prize Offers, Winning Tips and Winning En- 


tries. 
SHEPHERD SCHOOL 
Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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YOUR 


DOUBLE INCOME 


Write SALABLE STORIES by using a “‘Sherwood Brief.” 
Stop wasting time on stories that don’t sell. Double 
your writing income—and more—by devoting your writing 
talent wholly to soundly plotted, character motivated, action 
cked STORIES THAT SELL. 
_A “Sherwood Brief’’ is a rough draft of a story. It con- 
sists of a concentrated, soundly plotted narrative, exciting 
descriptions, natural conversation, correct lingo, trade names, 
and sparkling action incidents—all written expressly for 
you. From this Brief you write your own story in your 
own words—the quick, easy way. 
You will be amazed at how easy it is to write successfully 
“Sherwood Briefs.’’ One client sold 3 stories from 4 
A radio writer uses a Brief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


Author, Professor. World Traveler, Radio Artist, Lecturer 
1715 S. Cloverly Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 


WRITING 


LITERARY AGENTS 
FOR 26 YEARS 


We sell books, short stories, articles, verse, plays, 
scenarios, radio scripts. Editing, revision, criti- 
cism, ghost writing. Beginners welcomed. Spe- 


cialists in hard-to-sell manuscripts. Write for 
complete information regarding our resultful 
service. ANITA DIAMANT 


WRITERS WORKSHOP, Inc. 
280 Madison Ave. at 40th St. New York City 


Typing @ Revision ©@ Verse Criticism 
“Your work is beautifully done.” 

Careful typing, 40c per 1,000 words. Revision (rear- 
rangement of ineffective phrasing; correction of gram- 
matical errors, unintentional repetition, faulty punctu- 
ation and unclimactic para —- 40c pe 1,000. 
Both, 75c. Verse: typing, “%c per line; criticism, 2c. 
One carbon. 

AGNES C. HOLM 
1711-J Spring Street 


Racine, Wisconsin 


QUICKEST WAY" 
TO GET AHEAD 


I've helped thousands advance ‘‘years in 
months’’ financially. They say: ‘“‘At last a 
system that really WORKS.’’ I can help YOU 
whatever your job, agé or income. Send for 
my free folder FORGING AHEAD FINAN- 
A Might change your whole life. It 

rite Frank Tibolt, Ph. D. 34 B, 


Phila 20 Pa. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


promptly done 


40c per thousand words, on 16 Ib. paper. 
Carbon copy free. Minor corrections made. 
Mailed flat with your original copy. 


MILDRED BIGSBY 
402 East Fifth St. 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publica- 
tion, and in anthology and other poetry contests. This 
nation-wide record improves constantly. 

For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their 
verse, including my work as instructor in versification at 
New York University and William and Mary College. Most 
of my work with private pupils, ranging from beginners to 
Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. My Un- 
abridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) and Poets’ Handbook 
($2.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the many 
profits from versification? Write today; you are unfair to 
yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criticism of 


CLEMENT WOOD Y. 


Muscatine, Iowa 


The Most Compelling Book on Writ. 


ing and Writers of Our Time... 


“WRITING FOR $2.50 
A LIVING” Postpaid 


By Richard Tooker 


Second Edition, Clothbound, Illustrated Dust Jacket. 


Jolting Truth About the Writing Profession 
and Its People. 
Acclaimed by Masters and Neophytes Alike; 
Condemned by Sneaks and Dissemblers. 


“How to Publish Your 50 cents 
Own Writing Profitably”’ Postpaid 


Acrid Facts about Publishing, Told with 
Disdain and Contempt for the Crafty and/or 
Cowardly Subterfuges of Capitalism. 


SUNLAND PUBLISHERS 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN!! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is easily possible to earn the 
low cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished 
W. N. Savage, Sang Run, Md. (graduate of the course) 
was paid $141 for articles and stories in one month. My 
specialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write 
for this wide-open market. Write for terms—mention 
A. & J. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
Wollaston 70, Mass. 


23 Green Street 


5012 S.VAN NESS AVE., LOS ANGELES 37, CALIF. TEL. AX. 19386 
GHOST WRITER 


Selling author with years of experience in distinctive 
ghosting of novels and all types of writing, including 
radio commercials and advertising copy. Also Hollywood 
Studio representative for Nicholas Literary Agency to sub- 
mit novel manuscripts. Return postage required on inquiry. 


Free MAGAZINE 


If you would like to earn money 
by writing, or if you already 
write for pay, you_owe it to 
yourself to send for a FREE 
copy of WRITER’S GUIDE 
--the newest, most compre- 
hensive magazine of its type 
published. Articles by nat- 
1onally known writers show 
you how to get ideas, write 
and sell them. Lists over 
600 active buying markets 

and addresses. Supply o 

FREE copies limited because OBLIGATION! 
of paper rationing. So send for your copy today. Penny 
postcard or letter will do. 


COMFORT PRESS, INC., 200-147, ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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MARKET PLACE 


POETS: 100 authentic markets, with specifica- 
tions, 50c. HERRICK, Essex, Conn. 

CASH FOR YOU in contests! Postal brings FREE 
information. Pattillo Agency, Clanton, Alabama. 

“PICKING CHECKS from Newspapers, Maga- 
Zines.” Bockiet, 25c. Writers’ books, courses. 
wists free. Ralph Underhill, becbe, Arkansas. 

THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create orig- 
inal plots and outlines, characters, settings from 
published stories without plagiarizing. A plot- 
ting wizard, says a professional writer. Folio 
shows how. Price 50c. Money back guarantee. 
Writecraft, Box 202J, Chicago Heights, Ill. 


Start a Newspaper Clipping Service in your home. 
Interesting, ee rofitable hobby in spare time. De- 
tails 25c (coin). L. Mae Burt, Coronado Beach, 
Florida. 

WRITE FOR PA or social 
THREE MONT Use my SECRET 
described in “How I’ve Made 00,000" With 
Words.” A dime, please, for mailing. Fisher 
Features, South Gate, Calif. 

WRITERS’ INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought aud 
sold. Send your list for appraisal. Write for 
our list of new and used writers’ books. Hu- 
manity Press, 220 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 


COMPLETE ASSISTANCE for all writers. Inquire 
National Writers Club, 1839 Champa, Denver 2, 
Colorado. 

‘FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Wri Pillers,” 
Methods, Markets, 25c; “Rural W: r Plan” 
gets beginners’ checks, 25c; “Pay Side of Poetry 
Writing,” examples, markets, 50c; GLORIA 
PRESS, 1926144 Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


RESEARCH—CONGRESSIONAL LIBEARY, Na- 
tional Archives, Government Bureaus, etc. 
jobs, simple questions, complex investigations, 
genealogy, expertly handled. John 
Crehore, Box 2329-A ashington 13, D. C. 


SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join 
THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte 
Kay, Box 670, Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 

50 SURE MARKETS pay cash for Aor pose. List 
sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minn. 

THE BOOK, “Fame and Fortune he A Songs,” 
will appear in TIN PAN ALLEY MAGAZINE, 
“The Songwriters’ Bible.” Publisher, Box 1, 
Lansford, Pa. 

EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING—Practical 
book of specific self-help instructions for writ- 

and marketing fiction and non-fiction. $1. 
Order from author, Dorothy eae, Box 36, 
Pomona, Calif. 

WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find an- 
swer in my ad, this magazine, page 27, NATA- 
LIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 

LITTLE AD—BIG BARGAIN! Writer’s 10 Com- 
mandments, suitable framing; Press Card; Big 
Book Catalogue, all for dime. Whaler Press, 
Mystic, Conn. 

EARN $1 TO $100. Sell anecdotes, newsbreaks, 
embarrassing moments, children’s sa 
jokes, etc. 100 markets and instructions $1. 
A. H. Haug, 1913 Rhodes, Arlington, Va. 

FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on short short story. 
Shows how to really write SALABLE work. 
$1.00. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, lLaceyville, 
Penna. 

“PICKING CHECKS FROM NEWSPAPERS, 
MAGAZINES.” Journalism-Camera booklet, 
25c. Writers’ Supplies, Books. Free lists. Un- 
derhill Press, Beebe, Arkansas. 


UP TO $500 IN A WEEK! 


Writing for own use or for others, “INFORMATION 
FOLIOS” (little or ‘‘money making” 
courses) sold by mail. Tremendous field; a cinch for 
writers like yourself. Full instructions: Material want- 
ed... how and where to sell it . . . actual sample 
Folios and sales- literature, produced and being mark- 
eted right now by the undersigned (a veteran suc- 
cessful operator) sent on receipt of only $2.00. Hurry! 


— QUICK CASH IMMEDIATELY? “100 
Sparetime Homework Plans.’”’ Complete instruc- 
ons, 60 pages, 25c coin, po Homework 
Publications, Desk C, 814- Avenue, San 
Francisco. 
55 PERSONIFICATIONS, similes, 


hhrases, etc., 25c. Use in your stories. 
uestions. Market list, 25c. Earn checks oan 
ing ere — Bergstrom, 5012 Drexel, 
Chicago 1 
BREAK tad PRINT writing anecdotes, letters, 
jokes, recipes, etc. Big list, $1.0 00. List, plus six 
months assistance, $3.00. Gray Huntington 
Moody, 20 Orange St., Newburyport, Mass. Rush. 
ours and no boss. How operate a ne ‘per 
clk Frank Dioksom, 


Details, 25c. 
808 abeth 8t., Anderson, s. C. 

BECOME A FAST THINEER. Amazing “Mind- 
Stimulator” helps thousands up new, in- 
—_— ideas. Write Dr. Tibolt, 52B, Phila. 20, 

TWENTY BACK NUMBEBS, The Author & Jour- 
nalist, our selection, $1.25 postpaid. A. & J., 
Box 600, Denver, Colo. 


ATTENTION AUTHORS 


Make Fiction Characters Seem Real 
Create life-like fiction by injecting new life through 
vivid character description. You can learn these new . 
secrets and techniques in this new and fascinating 


CHARACTER AT A GLANCE” 
New Condensed Edition $1.00 Postpaid 
WISDOM PUBLICATIONS 


No. Adams, Mass. 


Box 572 


CARL TIREKOP, Box AJ3, MADERIA, OHIO 


@ IF YOU ARE 
WONDERING 


why your scripts fail to sell, consider that perhaps the 
reason is that you need competent professional guid- 
ance. 

The many clients of mine who are now successful 
professionals although they had not made a single sale, 
or, in many cases, even written a single story, when 
they came to me, realized this; and they are collecting 
checks today—instead of rejection slips. The writer 
who thinks it’s enough to ‘‘dash off a story’’—just like 
that!—is foredoomed to failure. 

Here are some letters on my desk as I write this: 

“After years of groping it’s nice to see daylight. .. . 
I like your absolute honesty.” (*) 

“Another radio story of mine has been accepted, and 
four more are under consideration, so you see I have 
not been idle.” (*) 

“ want to a you for letting me into the ‘Inner 
Sanctum.’ 1 richer. . . . There may be 
some who are ‘skeptical about offers of assistance, but 
not ME! I’m SOLD.” (*) 

And here are two more, from former clients in my 
Professional Collaboration Service: 

“I am averaging over $100 a month now with my 
writing. Eight are, at this moment, sold and due to 
appear soon.’”’ (*) 

(This client ae pogares in many magazines, in- 
cluding Redbook, Ladies’ Home Journal, etc.) 


“My first experience with your coaching, many 
years ago, was highly satisfactory. E hope to be 
able to work with you again a little later on.” (*) 


(This client is a successful novelist.) 

(*) Names on request. 

If you are reaily sincere in your desire to win lit- 
erary success, write for my 44-page booklet, ‘‘THE 
TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” which 
is FREE ON REQUEST. It gives details of my work 
with writers and my credentials both as an author and 
a literary critic. It also contains vital information not 
— elsewhere, designed to protect your pocket- 
00 

It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABORA- 
TION SERVICE. which you should investigate. The 
terms are surprisingly low. 


LAURENCE R. DORSAY 


“The Profit in Writing’’ 5 “Writing Novels 
Checks” ($3.00); 


o Sell’ ($2.50); ‘‘Landing the tors’ 
“Stories You Can Sell” ($3.00); ‘‘Mistress of 
($2.50), etc. 

Author of stories and articles in leading magazines. 


Topanga 2, California 


March, 1946 
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How To Write 
Short Stories 


Mysteries, Articles, Radio Scripts 


M ORE and better material is wanted for 
magazines, trade journals, newspapers, 
books, radio and motion pictures. All fields 
of authorship are growing, creating new and 
greater opportunities for writers who know 
how to put real human interest in their ma- 
terial, how to appeal not only to the intellect 
but to the emotions, how to dramatize even 
dull facts. No matter what fields you want 
to write for, Palmer training will help you for 
fiction is basic training for highest pay writ- 
ing in all fields. 
PALMER—AN APPROVED SCHOOL 


The dependability of Palmer Institute, established in 
1917, and the charecter of its training are evidenced by 
endorsements from Rupert Hughes, Gertrude Atherton, 
Katharine Newlin Burt, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, and by 
hundreds of successful graduates. Also Palmer Institute 
is an approved school, a member of the National Home 
Study Council, Washington, D. C 


Sells Her First Story 


“T have sold a story! Surprised? I was. It is just a 
little human interest tale, but cute.-I guess I will al- 
ways be surprised that I sold it, but on the other hand, 
why not?” Mr. A. W. Collins, Annisto1, Alabama. 


Heartily Recommends Palmer 


“Without your constructive criticism and helpful sug- 
gestions, I would never have succeeded in writing eleven 
acceptable stories to date. What success I achieve in 
this field of fiction will be due to your inspiring help. 
I heartily recommend Palmer Institute to anybody desir- 
ing to become a professional fiction writer.” Edwin R. 
Phipps. 


Praises Palmer’s Criticisms and Honesty 


“Aside from the benefits derived from the Palmer 
Course, there are two points that impressed me most. 
First was criticism. It pointed out the weak points, 
offering suggestions for correction, praised the good 
points; both being on a basis of friendly encouragement. 
Second was honesty. Never have I had dealings wiih 
any persons in which honesty and fair dealing was un- 
obtrusively but definitely a part of the service offered.” 
F. G. Davidson, Valley Cottage, N.Y 


LEARN AT HOME 


You receive complete instruction material and indi- 
vidual professional coaching from Palmer Institute. You 
get actual writing experience to develop your own style. 
Go fast or slow. Learn more. Save time, money and 


effort. 
FREE BOOK 


To learn how Palmer Institute may help you to become 
a really successful writer, to enjoy an ideal full time or 
part time career, send for free book. It has helped hun- 
dreds of others—why not you? Write today: Palmer 
Institute of Authorship, 6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 
28, Calif. Desk G38. 


Palmer Institute _of Authorship, Established 1917 
6362 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood 28, California, Desk G38 


Please send me free illustrated book, ‘“‘The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,’”’ explaining the unique fea- 
tures of your training in writing for profit. under- 
— this request is confidential and no salesman will 
call. 


LEARN RADIO WRITING 


Plan for a PROFITABLE FUTURE in 
radio. Train in your spare time. 


Exciting - - Fascinating 


1946 will be the beginning of the greatest 
activity in the radio industry the world has 
ever known. Professional writers must be 
available to fill the demands. Train quickly 
and accept the writing position you want. 


Staff Writer 

Continuity Editor 
Program Director 
Free-lance Writer 
Commentator 

Comedy and Gag Writer 
Radio Playwright a 
Commercial Writer 
Agency Executive 


Write for free information on ‘‘THE COURSE 
THAT REALLY TEACHES.” Also get your 
free copy of AIR TALENT TIMES. 


RADIOZ INSTITUTE 


Studio G, Radio Center—Hollywood 28, Calif, | 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


89 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY 
BY WRITING 


New Revised 1946 Edition 


More than 100 different fields of writing are 
covered in the 1946 revision of this Special Re- 
port, first issued in 1935. A tremendous amount 
of helpful information is presented. 

89 WAYS is frankly for writers who ask only, 
“How can | cash in on my writing talent?” The 
Special Report is a practical, down-to-date survey, 
covering fiction, articles, verse, and many types of 
miscellaneous writing. Treatment is terse, with 
formulas, taboos, length, rate and other informa- 
tion. Duplicated form. App. 15,000 words. 

Regular price is $1.50. 

During March and April, if you will send $1.75, 
you will receive a six months’ subscription to The 
Author & Journalist, regularly $2 per year, and in 
addition will receive 89 WAYS. Use the conven- 
ient order form. (if you are already a subscriber, 
your subscription will be extended for six months.) 


The Author & Journalist, 
Box 600, Denver 1, Colo. 


Please send me a copy of the 1946 Edition of 89 
Ways To Make Money By Writing, and in addition 
enter my subscription for six months. I enclose 
$1.75 in accordance with your Special Offer. 


i, My subscription should be handled as an 
extension. 
[] Please send C. O. D. 


March 


Name 


Address 


